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The State of the Union 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE TO CONGRESS 
By DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, President of the United States 
Read to a joint session of Congress, Washington, D. C., January 5, 1956 


The opening of this new year must arouse in us all 

grateful thanks to a kind Providence whose protection 
has been ever present and whose bounty has been manifold 
and abundant. The State of the Union today demonstrates 
what can be accomplished under God by a free people; by 
their vision, their understanding of national problems, their 
initiative, their self-reliance, their capacity for work—and by 
their willingness to sacrifice whenever sacrifice is needed. 

In the past three years, responding to what our people want 
their Government to do, the Congress and the Executive have 
done much in building a stronger, better America. There has 
been broad progress in fostering the energies of our people, in 
providing greater opportunity for the satisfaction of their 
needs, and in fulfilling their demands for the strength and 
security of the Republic. 

Our country is at peace. Our security posture commands 
respect. A spiritual vigor marks our national life. Our economy, 
approaching the 400-billion-dollar mark, is at an unparalleled 
level of prosperity. The national income is more widely and 
fairly distributed than ever before. The number of Americans 
at work has reached an all-time high. As a people, we are 
achieving ever higher standards of living—earning more, pro- 
ducing more, consuming more, building more and investing 
more than ever before. 

Virtually all sectors of our society are sharing in these good 
times. Our farm families, if we act wisely, imaginatively and 
promptly to strengthen our present farm programs, can also 
look forward to sharing equitably in the prosperity they have 
helped to create. 


T: THE CONGRESS of the United States: 


SECURITY SYSTEM AND DEFENSES 
War in Korea ended two and a half years ago. The collec- 
tive security system has been powerfully strengthened. Our 
defenses have been reinforced at sharply reduced costs. Pro- 


grams to expand world trade and to harness the atom for the 
betterment of mankind have been carried forward. Our econ- 
omy has been freed from governmental wage and price con- 
trols. Inflation has been halted; the cost of living stabilized. 

Government spending has been cut by more than ten billion 
dollars. Nearly three hundred thousand positions have been 
eliminated from the Federal payroll. Taxes have been substan- 
tially reduced. A balanced budget is in prospect. Social security 
has been extended to ten million more Americans and unem- 
ployment insurance to four million more. Unprecedented ad- 
vances in civil rights have been made. The long-standing and 
deep-seated problems of agriculture have been forthrightly 
attacked. 

This record of progress has been accomplished with a self- 
imposed caution against unnecessary and unwise interference 
in the private affairs of our people, of their communities and 
of the several states. 

If we of the Executive and Legislative branches, keeping 
this caution ever in mind, address ourselves to the business 
of the year before us—and to the unfinished business of last 
year—with resolution, the outlook is bright with promise. 

Many measures of great national importance recommended 
last year to the Congress still demand immediate attention— 
legislation for school and highway construction; health and 
immigration legislation; water resources legislation; legislation 
to complete the implementation of our foreign economic 
policy; such labor legislation as amendments to the Labor- 
Management Relations Act, extension of the Fair Labor Stan- 
dards Act to additional groups not now covered and occupa- 
tional safety legislation, and legislation for construction of the 
atomic-powered exhibit vessel. 


BUILDING AN EVER-BETTER AMERICA 


Many new items of business likewise require our attention 
—moeasures that will further promote the release of the en- 
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DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


ergies of our people; that will broaden opportunity for all of 
them; that will advance the republic in its leadership toward 
a just peace; measures, in short, that are essential to the build- 
ing of an ever-stronger, ever-better America. 

Every political and economic guide supports a valid con- 
fidence that wise effort will be rewarded by an even more 
plentiful harvest of human benefit than we now enjoy. Our 
resources are too many, our principles too dynamic, our pur- 
poses too worthy and the issues at stake too immense for us 
to entertain doubt or fear. But our responsibilities require that 
we approach this year’s business with a sober humility. 

A heedless pride in our present strength and position would 
blind us to the facts of the past, to the pitfalls of the future. 
We must walk ever in the knowledge that we are enriched 
by a heritage earned in the labor and sacrifice of our forbears; 
that, for our children’s children, we are trustees of a great 
republic and a time-tested political system; that we prosper as 
a co-operating member of the family of nations. 

In this light, the Administration has continued work on its 
program for the republic, begun three years ago. Because the 
vast spread of national and human interests is involved within 
it, I shall not in this message attempt its detailed delineation. 
Instead, from time to time during this session, there will be 
submitted to the Congress specific recommendations within 
specific fields. In the comprehensive survey required for their 
preparation, the Administration is guided by enduring objec- 
tives. The first is: 


THE DISCHARGE OF OUR WORLD RESPONSIBILITY 
Our world policy and our actions are dedicated to the 
achievement of peace with justice for all nations. 
With this purpose, we move in a wide variety of ways and 
through many agencies to remove the pall of fear; to 


strengthen the ties with our partners and to improve the 


co-operative cohesion of the free world; to reduce the burden 
of armaments, and to stimulate and inspire action among all 
nations for a world of justice and prosperity and peace. These 
national objectives are fully supported by both our political 
parties. 

In the past year our search for a more stable and just peace 
has taken varied forms. Among the most important were the 
two conferences at Geneva, in July and in the fall of last year. 
We explored the possibilities of agreement on critical issues 
that jeopardize the peace. 

The July meeting of heads of government held out promise 
to the world of moderation in the bitterness, of word and 
action, which tends to generate conflict and war. All were 
in agreement that a nuclear war would be an intolerable 
disaster which must not be permitted to occur. But in October, 
when the Foreign Ministers met again, the results demon- 
strated conclusively that the Soviet leaders are not yet willing 
to create the indispensable conditions for a secure and lasting 

ce. 

Nevertheless, it is clear that the conflict between interna- 
tional communism and freedom has taken on a new com- 
plexion. 

We know the Communist leaders have often practiced the 
tactics of retreat and zigzag. We know that Soviet and Chinese 
communism still poses a serious threat to the free world. And 
in the Middle East recent Soviet moves are hardly compatible 
with the reduction of international tension. 

Yet Communist tactics against the free nations have shifted 
in emphasis from reliance on violence and the threat of vio- 
lence to reliance on division, enticement and duplicity. We 
must be well prepared to meet the current tactics which pose 
a dangerous though less obvious threat. At the same time, our 
policy must be dynamic as well as flexible, designed primarily 
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to forward the achievement of our own objectives rather than 
to meet each shift and change on the Communist front. We 
must act in the firm assurance that the fruits of freedom are 
more attractive and desirable to mankind in the pursuit of 
happiness than the record of communism. 

In the face of Communist military power, we must, of 
course, continue to maintain an effective system of collective 
security. This involves two things—a system which gives clear 
warning that armed aggression will be met by joint action of 
the free nations, and deterrent military power to make that 
warning effective. Moreover, the awesome power of the atom 
must be made to serve as a guardian of the free community 
and of the peace. 

In the last year, the free world has seen major gains for 
the system of collective security: the accession to the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization and Western European Union 
of the sovereign Federal German Republic; the developing 
cooperation under the Southeast Asia Collective Defense 
Treaty; and the formation in the Middle East of the Baghdad 
Pact among Turkey, Iraq, Iran, Pakistan and the United King- 
dom. In our own hemisphere, the inter-American system has 
continued to show its vitality in maintaining peace and a com- 
mon approach to world problems. We now have security pacts 
with more than forty other nations. 

In the pursuit of our national purposes, we have been 
steadfast in our support of the United Nations, now entering 
its second decade with a wider membership and ever-increas- 
ing influence and usefulness. In the release of our fifteen fliers 
from Communist China, an essential prelude was the world 
opinion mobilized by the General Assembly which condemned 
their imprisonment and demanded their liberation. The suc- 
cessful Atomic Energy Conference held in Geneva under 
United Nations auspices and our Atoms for Peace program 
have been practical steps toward the world-wide use of this 
new energy source. Our sponsorship of such use has benefited 
our relations with other countries. Active negotiations are 
now in progress to create an international agency to foster 
peaceful uses of atomic energy. 


DISARMAMENT PROBLEM 


During the past year the crucial problem of disarmament 
has moved to the forefront of practical political endeavor. At 
Geneva, I declared the readiness of the United States to ex- 
change blueprints of the military establishments of our nation 
and the U. S. S. R., to be confirmed by reciprocal aerial recon- 
naissance. By this means, I felt mutual suspicions could be 
allayed and an atmosphere developed in which negotiations 
looking toward limitation of arms would have improved 
chances of success. 

In the United Nations Subcommmittee on Disarmament last 
fall, this proposal was explored and the United States also 
declared itself willing to include reciprocal ground inspection 
of key points. By the overwhelming vote of 56 to 7, the 
United Nations on December 16 endorsed these proposals and 
gave them a top priority. Thereby, the issue is placed squarely 
before the bar of world opinion. We shall persevere in seeking 
a general reduction of armaments under effective inspection 
and control which are essential safeguards to ensure reciprocity 
and protect the security of all. 

In the coming year much remains to be done. 

While maintaining our military deterrent, we must intensify 
our efforts to achieve a just peace. In Asia we shall continue 
to give help to nations struggling to maintain their freedom 
against the threat of Communist coercion or subversion. In 
Europe we shall endeavor to increase not only the military 
strength of the North Atlantic Alliance but also its political 
cohesion and unity of purpose. We shall give such assistance 
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as is feasible to the recently renewed effort of Western Euro- 
pean nations to achieve a greater measure of integration, such 
as in the field of peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

In the Near East we shall spare no effort in seeking to 
promote a fair solution of the tragic dispute between the Arab 
States and Israel, all of whom we want as our friends. The 
United States is ready to do its part to assure enduring peace 
in that area. We hope that both sides will make the contribu- 
tions necessary to achieve that purpose. In Latin America we 
shall continue to cooperate vigorously in trade and other meas- 
ures designed to assist economic progress in the area. 


ECONOMIC TIES ESSENTIAL 

Strong economic ties are an essential element in our free 
world partnership. Increasing trade and investment help all of 
us prosper together. Gratifying progress has been made in this 
direction, most recently by the three-year extension of our 
trade agreements legislation. 

I most earnestly request that the Congress approve our 
membership in the Organization for Trade Cooperation which 
would assist the carrying out of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade to which we have been a party since 1948. 
Our membership in the O. T. C. will provide the most effective 
and expeditious means for removing discriminations and 
restrictions against American exports and in making our trade 
agreetnents truly reciprocal. United States membership in the 
Organization will evidence our continuing desire to cooperate 
in promoting an expanded trade among the free nations. Thus 
the Organization, as proposed, is admirably suited to our own 
interests and to those of like-minded nations in working for 
steady expansion of trade and closer economic cooperation. 
Being strictly an administrative entity, the‘ Organization for 
Trade Cooperation cannot, of course, alter the contro! by Con- 
gress of the tariff, import, and customs policies of the United 
States. 

We need to encourage investment overseas by avoiding un- 
fair tax duplications, and to foster foreign trade by further 
simplification and improvement of our customs legislation. 


MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAM 

We must sustain and fortify our mutual security program. 
Because the conditions of poverty and unrest in less developed 
areas make their people a special target of international com- 
munism, there is a need to help them achieve the economic 
growth and stability necessary to preserve their independence 
against Communist threats and enticements. 

In order that our friends may better achieve the greater 
strength that is our common goal, they need assurance of con- 
tinuity in economic assistance for development projects and 
programs which we approve and which require a period of 
years for planning and completion. Accordingly, I ask Con- 
gress to grant limited authority to make longer-term com- 
mitments for assistance to such projects, to be fulfilled from 
appropriations to be made in future fiscal years. 

These various steps will powerfully strengthen the economic 
foundation of our foreign policy. Together with constructive 
action abroad, they will maintain the present momentum 
toward general economic progress and vitality of the free 
world. 

In all things, change is the inexorable law of life. In much 
of the world the ferment of change is working strongly; but 
grave injustices are still uncorrected. We must not, by any 
sanction of ours, help to perpetuate these wrongs. I have par- 
ticularly in mind the oppressive division of the German people, 
the bondage of millions elsewhere, and thé exclusion of Japan 
from United Nations membership. 

We shall keep these injustices in the forefront of human 
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consciousness and seek to maintain the pressure of world 
Opinion to right these vast wrongs in the interest both of 
justice and secure peace. 

Injustice thrives on ignorance. Because an understanding 
of the truth about America is one of our most powerful forces 
I am recommending a substantial increase in budgetary sup- 
port of the United States Information Agency. 

The sum of our international effort should be this: the 
waging of peace with as much resourcefulness, with as great 
a sense of dedication and urgency, as we have ever mustered 
in defense of our country in time of war. In this effort our 
weapon is not force. Our weapons are the principles and ideas 
embodied in our historic traditions applied with the same 
vigor that in the past made America a living promise of free- 
dom for all mankind. 

To accomplish these vital tasks all of us should be concerned 
with the strength, effectiveness and morale of our State De- 
partment and our Foreign Service. 

Another guide in the preparation of the Administration's 
program is: 

THE CONSTANT IMPROVEMENT OF OUR NATIONAL 
SECURITY 

Because peace is the keystone of our national policy our 
defense program emphasizes an effective flexible type of power 
calculated to deter or repulse any aggression and to preserve 
the peace. Short of war we have never had military strength 
better adapted to our needs with improved readiness for emer- 
geiicy use. The maintenance of this strong military capability 
for the indefinite future will continue to call for a large share 
of our national budget. Our military programs must meet 
the needs of today. To build less would expose the nation to 
aggression. To build excessively under the influence of fear 
could defeat our purposes and impair or destroy the very 
freedom and economic system our military defenses are de- 
signed to protect. 

We have improved the effectiveness and combat readiness 
of our forces by developing and making operational new 
weapons and by integrating the latest scientific developments, 
including new atomic weapons, into our military plans. We 
continue to push the production of the most modern military 
aircraft. The development of long-range missiles has been on 
an accelerated basis for some time. We are moving as rapidly 
as practicable towards nuclear-powered aircraft and ships. 
Combat capability, especially in terms of fire-power, has been 
substantially increased. We have made the adjustments in per- 
sonnel permitted by the cessation of the Korean war, the 
buildup of our allies and the introduction of new weapons. 
The services are all planning realistically on a long term basis. 

To strengthen our continental defenses the United States 
and Canada, in the closest cooperation, have substantially aug- 
mented early warning networks. Great progress is being made 
in extending surveillance of the Arctic, the Atlantic and the 
Pacific approaches to North America. 

In the last analysis our real strength lies in the calibre of 
the men and women in our Armed Forces, active and reserve. 
Much has been done to attract and hold capable military per- 
sonnel, but more needs to be done. This year I renew my 
request of last year for legislation to provide proper medical 
care for military dependents and a more equitable survivors’ 
benefit program. The Administration will prepare additional 
recommendations designed to achieve the same objectives, 
including career incentives for medical and dental officers and 
nurses, and increases in the proportion of regular officers. 


CiIviL DEFENSE 
Closely related to the mission of the Defense Department 
is the task of the Federal Civil Defense Administration. A 
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particular point of relationship arises from the fact that the 
key to civil defense is the expanded continental defense pro- 
gram, including the Distant Early Warning System. Our Fed- 
eral Civil Defense authorities have made progress in their 
program, and now comprehensive studies are being conducted 
jointly by the Federal Civil Defense Administration, the states 
and critical target cities to determine the best procedures that 
can be adopted in case of an atomic attack. We must strengthen 
Federal assistance to the states and cities in devising the most 
effective common defense. 

We have a broad and diversified mobilization base. We 
have the facilities, materials, skills and knowledge rapidly to 
expand the production of things we need for our defense 
whenever they are required. But mobilization base require- 
ments change with changing technology and strategy. We must 
maintain flexibility to meet new requirements. I am requesting, 
therefore, that the Congress once again extend the Defense 
Production Act. 

Of great importance to our nation’s security is a continuing 
alertness to internal subversive activity within or without our 
Government. This Administration will not relax its efforts to 
deal forthrightly and vigorously in protection of this Govern- 
ment and its citizens against subversion, at the same time pro- 
tecting the constitutional rights of all citizens. 

A third objective of the Administration is: 


FISCAL INTEGRITY 


A public office is, indeed, a public trust. None of its aspects 
is more demanding than the proper management of the public 
finances. I refer now not only to the indispensable virtues of 
plain honesty and trustworthiness but also to the prudent, 
effective and conscientious use of tax money. I refer also to 
the attitude of mind that makes efficient and economical 
service to the people a watchword in our Government. 

Over the long term a balanced budget is a sure index to 
thrifty management—in a home, in a business or in the Fed- 
eral Government. When achievement of a balanced budget is 
for long put off in a business or home, bankruptcy is the result. 
But in similar circumstances a government resorts to inflation 
of the money supply. This inevitably results in depreciation of 
the value of the money and an increase in the cost of living. 
Every investment in personal security is threatened by this 
process of inflation, and the real values of the people's savings, 
whether in the form of insurance, bonds, pension and retire- 
ment funds or savings accounts, are thereby shriveled. 

We have made long strides these past three years in bring- 
ing our Federal finances under control. The deficit for fiscal 
year 1953 was almost nine and one-half billion dollars. Larger 
deficits seemed certain—deficits which would have depreciated 
the value of the dollar and pushed the cost of living still 
higher. But government waste and extravagaance were searched 
out. Nonessential activities were dropped. Government ex- 
penses were carefully scrutinized. Total spending was cut by 
fourteen billion dollars below the amount planned by the 
previous Administration for the fiscal year 1954. 

This made possible—and it was appropriate in the existing 
circumstances of transition to a peacetime economy—the larg- 
est tax Cut in any year in our history. Almost seven and one- 
half billion dollars were released, and every taxpayer in the 
country benefited. Almost two-thirds of the savings went 
directly to individuals. This tax cut also helped to build up the 
economy, to make jobs in industry and to increase the produc- 
tion of the many things desired to improve the scale of living 
for the great majority of Americans. 

The strong expansion of the economy, coupled with a con- 
stant care for efficiency in Government operations and an alert 
guard against waste and duplication, has brought us to a pros- 
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pective balance between income and expenditure. This is being 
done while we continue to strengthen our military security. 

I expect the budget to be in balance during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1956. 

I shall propose a balanced budget for the next fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1957. 

But the balance we are seeking cannot be accomplished 
without the continuing everyday effort of the Executive and 
Legislative Branches to keep expenditures under control. It 
will also be necessary to continue all of the present excise 
taxes without any reduction and the corporation income taxes 
at their present rates for another year beyond next April 1. 

It is unquestionably true that our present tax level is very 
burdensome and, in the interest of long-term and continuous 
economic growth, should be reduced when w& prudently can. It 
is essential, in the sound management of the Government's 
finances, that we be mindful of our enormous national debt 
and of the obligation we have toward future Americans to 
reduce that debt whenever we can appropriately do so. Under 
conditions of high peacetime prosperity, such as now exist, 
we can never justify going further into debt to give ourselves 
a tax cut at the expense of our children. So, in the present 
state of our financial affairs, 1 earnestly believe that a tax cut 
can be deemed justifiable only when it will not unbalance the 
budget, a budget which makes provision for some reduction, 
even though modest, in our national debt. In this way we 
can best maintain fiscal integrity. 

A fourth aim of our program is: 


To FosTeR A STRONG ECONOMY 

Our competitive enterprise system depends on the energy 
of free human beings, limited by prudent restraints in law, 
using free markets to plan, organize and distribute produc- 
tion, and spurred by the prospect of reward for successful 
effort. This system has developed our resources. It has mar- 
velously expanded our productive capacity. Against the record 
of all other economic systems devised through the ages, this 
competitive system has proved the most creative user of 
human skills in the development of physical resources and the 
richest rewarder of human effort. 

This is still true in this era when improved living standards 
and rising national requirements are accompanied by swift 
advances in technology and rapid obsolescence in machines 
and methods. Typical of these are the strides made in construc- 
tion of plants to produce electrical energy from atomic power 
and of laboratories and installations for the application of this 
new force in industry, agriculture and the healing arts. These 
developments make it imperative—to assure effective func- 
tioning of our enterprise system—that the Federal Government 
concern itself with certain broad areas of our economic life. 
Most important of these is: 


AGRICULTURE 


Our farm people are not sharing as they should in the gen- 
eral prosperity. They alone of all major groups have seen their 
incomes decline rather than rise. They are caught between 
two millstones—rising production costs and declining prices. 
Such harm to a part of the national economy so vitally im- 
portant to everyone is of great concern to us all. No other 
resource is so indispensable as the land that feeds and clothes 
us. No group is more fundamental to our national life than 
our farmers. 

In successful prosecution of the war, the nation called for 
the utmost effort of its farmers. Their response was superb, 
their contribution unsurpassed. Farmers are not now to be 
blamed for the mountainous, price-depressing surpluses pro- 
duced in response to wartime policies and Jaws that were too 
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long continued. War markets are not the markets of peacetime. 
Failure to recognize that basic fact by a timely adjustment 
of wartime legislation brought its inevitable result in peace- 
time—surpluses, lower prices and lower incomes for our 
farmers. 

The dimensions of Government responsibility are as broad 
and complex as the farm problem itself. We are here con- 
cerned not only with our essential continuing supplies of food 
and fiber, but also with a way of life. Both are indispensable 
to the well-being and strength of the nation. Consideration of 
these matters must be above and beyond politics. Our national 
farm policy, so vital to the welfare of farm people and all of 
us, must not become a field for political warfare. Too much 
is at stake. 

Our farm people expect of us, who have responsibility for 
their Government, understanding of their problems and the 
will to help solve them. Our objective must be to help bring 
production into balance with existing and new markets, at 
prices that yield farmers a return for their work in line with 
what other Americans get. 

To reach this goal, deep-seated problems must be subjected 
to a stepped-up attack. There is no single easy solution. Rather, 
there must be a many-sided assault on the stubborn problems 
of surpluses, prices, costs, and markets; and a steady, persistent, 
imaginative advance in the relationship between farmers and 
their Government. 

In a few days, by special message, I shall lay before the 
Congress my detailed recommendations for new steps that 
should be taken promptly to speed the transition in agriculture 
and thus assist our farmers to achieve their fair share of the 
national income. 

Basic to this program will be a new attack on the surplus 
problem—for even the best-conceived farm program cannot 
work under a moulti-billion-dollar weight of accumulated 
stocks. 

I shall urge authorization of a soil bank program to alleviate 
the problem of diverted acres and an overexpanded agricultural 
plant. This will include an acreage reserve to reduce current 
and accumulated surpluses of crops in most serious difficulty, 
and a conservation reserve to achieve other needed adjustments 
in the use of agricultural resources. I shall urge measures to 
strengthen our surplus disposal activities. 

I shall propose measures to strengthen individual commodity 
programs, to remove controls where possible, to reduce carry- 
overs, and to stop further accumulations of surpluses. I shall 
ask the Congress to provide substantial new funds for an 
expanded drive on the research front, to develop new markets, 
new crops, and new uses. The Rural Development Program 
to better the lot of low-income farm families deserves full 
Congressional support. The Great Plains Program must go 
forward vigorously. Advances on these and other fronts will 
pull down the price-depressing surpluses and raise farm in- 
come 

In this time of testing in agriculture, we should all together, 
regardless of party, carry forward resolutely with a sound and 
forward-looking program on which farm people may con- 
fidently depend, now and for years to come. 

I shall briefly mention four other subjects directly related 
to the well-being of the economy, preliminary to their fuller 
discussion in the Economic Report and later communications. 


RESOURCES CONSERVATION 
I wish to re-emphasize the critical importance of the wise 
use and conservation of our great natural resources of land, 
forests, minerals and water, and their long-range development 
consistent with our agricultural policy. Water in particular 
now plays an increasing role in industrial processes, in the 
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irrigation of land, in electric power, as well as in domestic 
uses. At the same time, it has the potential of damage and 
disaster. 

A comprehensive legislative program for water conservation 
will be submitted to the Congress during the session. The 
development of our water resources cannot be accomplished 
overnight. The need is such that we must make faster progress 
and without delay. Therefore, I strongly recommend that 
action be taken at this session on such wholly Federal projects 
as the Colorado River Storage Project and the Frying Pan- 
Arkansas Project; on the John Day partnership project, and 
other projects which provide for cooperative action between 
the Federal Government and non-Federal interests; and on 
legislation, which makes provision for Federal participation 
in small projects under the primary sponsorship of agencies 
of state and local government. 

During the past year the areas of our National Parks have 
been expanded, and new wildlife refuges have been created. 
The visits of our people to the parks have increased much more 
rapidly than have the facilities to care for them. The Adminis- 
tration will submit recommendations to provide more adequate 
facilities to keep abreast of the increasing interest of our 
people in the great outdoors. 


DISASTER ASSISTANCE 


A modern community is a complex combination of skills, 
specialized buildings, machines, communications and homes. 
Most importantly it involves human lives. Disaster in many 
forms—by flood, frost, high winds, for instance—can destroy 
on a massive scale in a few hours the labor of many years. 

Through the past three years, the Administration has re- 
peatedly moved into action wherever disaster struck. The extent 
of state participation in relief activities, however, has been far 
from uniform and, in many cases, has been either inadequate 
or nonexistent. Disaster assistance legislation requires over- 
hauling and an experimental program of flood-damage indem- 
nities should be undertaken. The Administration will make 
detailed recommendations on these subjects. 


AREA REDEVELOPMENT 


We must help deal with the pockets of chronic unemploy- 
ment that here and there mar the nation’s general industrial 
prosperity. Economic changes in recent years have been often 
so rapid and far-reaching that areas committed to a single local 
resource or industrial activity have found themselves tem- 
porarily deprived of their markets and their livelihood. 

Such conditions mean severe hardship for thousands of 
people as the slow process of adaptation to new circumstances 
goes on. This process can be speeded up. Last year I authorized 
a major study of the problem to fivi additional steps to supple- 
ment existing programs for the redevelopment of areas of 
chronic unemployment. Recommendations will be submitted, 
designed to supplement with Federal technical and Joan assist- 
ance local efforts to get on with this vital job. Improving 
such communities must, of course, remain the primary respon- 
sibility of the people living there and of their states. But 
a soundly conceived Federal partnership program can be of 
real assistance to them in their efforts. 


HIGHWAY LEGISLATION 

Legislation to provide a modern, interstate highway system 
is even more urgent this year than last, for twelve months 
have now passed in which we have fallen further behind in 
road construction needed for the personal safety, the general 
prosperity, the national security of the American people. Dur- 
ing the year, the number of motor vehicles has increased from 
58,000,000 to 61,000,000. During the past year over 38,000 
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persons lost their lives in highway accidents, while the fearful 
toll of injuries and property damage has gone on unabated. 

In my message of Feb. 22, 1955, I urged that measures be 
taken to complete the vital 40,000-mile interstate system over 
a period of ten years at an estimated Federal cost of approxi- 
mately $25,000,000,000. No program was adopted. 

If we are ever to solve our mounting traffic problem, the 
whole interstate system must be authorized as one project, 
to be completed approximately within the specified time. Only 
in this way can industry efficiently gear itself to the job ahead. 
Only in this way can the required planning and engineering 
be accomplished without the confusion and waste unavoidable 
in a piecemeal approach. Furthermore, as I pointed out last 
year, the pressing nature of this problem must not lead us to 
solutions outside the bounds of sound fiscal management. As 
in the case of other pressing problems, there must be an 
adequate plan of financing. To continue the drastically needed 
improvement in other national highway systems, I recommend 
the continuation of the Federal Aid Highway Program. 


SMALL ENTERPRISES 


Aside from agriculture and the four subjects specifically 
mentioned, an integral part of our efforts to foster a strong 
and expanding free economy is keeping open the door of 
opportunity to new and small enterprises, checking monopoly, 
and preserving a competitive environment. In this past year 
the steady improvement in the economic health of small busi- 
ness has reinforced the vitality of our competitive economy. 
We shall continue to help small business concerns to obtain 
access to adequate financing and to competent counsel on 
management, production, and marketing problems. 

Through measures already taken, opportunities for small- 
business participation in Government procurement programs, 
including military procurement, are greatly improved. The 
effectiveness of these measures will become increasingly appar- 
ent. We shall continue to make certain that small business 
has a fair opportunity to compete and has an economic en- 
vironment in which it may prosper. 

In my message last year, I referred to the appointment of 
an advisory committee to appraise and report to me on the 
deficiencies as well as the effectiveness of existing Federal 
transportation policies. I have commended the fundamental 
purposes and objectives of the committee's report. I earnestly 
recommend that the Congress give prompt attention to the 
committee's proposals. 

Essential to a prosperous economic environment for al! busi- 
ness, small and large—for agriculture and industry and com- 
merce—is efficiency in Government. To that end, exhaustive 
studies of the entire governmental structure were made by the 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations and the Commis- 
sion on the Organization of the Executive Branch of the Gov- 
ernment—the reports of these commissions are now under 
intensive review and already in the process of implementation 
in important areas. 

One specific and most vital governmental function merits 
study and action by the Congress. As part of our program of 
promoting efficiency in Government and getting the fiscal 
situation in hand, the Post Office Department in the past three 
years has been overhauled. Nearly one thousand new post 
offices have been provided. Financial practices have been 
modernized and transportation and operating methods are 
being constantly improved. A new wage and incentive plan 
for the half million postal employes has been established. 
Never before has the postal system handled so much mail so 
quickly and so economically. 

The Post Office Department faces two serious problems. 
First, much of its physical plant—post offices and other build- 
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ings—is obsolete and inadequate. Many new buildings and the 
modernization of present ones are essential if we are to have 
improved mail service. The second problem is the Depart- 
ment’s fiscal plight. It now faces an annual deficit of one-half 
billion dollars. 

Recommendations on postal facilities and on additional 
postal revenues will be submitted to the Congress. ' 

A final consideration in our program planning is: 


THE RESPONSE TO HUMAN CONCERNS 


A fundamental belief shines forth in this Republic. We 
believe in the worth and dignity of the individual. We know 
that if we are to govern ourselves wisely—in the tradition of 
America—we must have the opportunity to develop our in- 
dividual capacities to the utmost. 

To fulfill the individual's aspirations in the American way 
of life, good education is fundamental. Good education is the 
outgrowth of good homes, good communities, good churches, 
and good schools. Today our schools face pressing problems— 
problems which will not yield to swift and easy solutions, or 
to any single action. They will yield only to a continuing, 
active, informed effort by the people toward achieving better 
schools. 

This kind of effort has been spurred by the thousands of 
conferences held in recent months by half a million citizens 
and educators in all parts of the country, culminating in the 
White House Conference on Education. In that Conference, 
some two thousand delegates, broadly representative of the 
nation, studied together the problems of the nation’s schools. 

They concluded that the people of the United States must 
make a greater effort through their local, state, and Federal 
Governments to improve the education of our youth. This 
expression from the people must now be translated into action 
at all levels of government. 

So far as the Federal share of responsibility is concerned I 
urge that the Congress move promptly to enact an effective 
program of Federal assistance to help erase the existing deficit 
of school classrooms. Such a program, which should be limited 
to a five-year period, must operate to increase rather than 
decrease local and state support of schools and to give the 
greatest help to the states and localities with the least financial 
resources. Federal aid should in no Way jeopardize the freedom 
of local school systems. There will be presented to the Con- 
gress a recommended program of Federal assistance for school 
construction. 

Such a program should be accompanied by action to increase 
services to the nation’s schools by the Office of Education and 
by legislation to provide continuation of payments to schoo! 
districts where Federal activities have impaired the ability of 
those districts to provide adequate schools. 


SOCIAL WELFARE 

Under the 1954 amendments to the old-age and survivors’ 
insurance program protection was extended to some ten mil- 
lion additional workers and benefits were increased. The sys- 
tem now helps protect nine out of ten American workers and 
their families against loss of income in old age or on the death 
of the breadwinner. The system is sound. It must be kept so. 
In developing improvements in the system we must pive the 
most careful consideration to population and social trends and 
to fiscal requirements. With these considerations in mind the 
Administration will present its recommendations for further 
expansion of coverage and other steps which can be taken 
wisely at this time. 

Other needs in the area of social welfare include increased 
child welfare services, extension of the program of aid to 
dependent children, intensified attack on juvenile delinquency, 
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and special attention to the problems of mentally retarded chil- 
dren. The training of more skilled workers for these fields and 
the quest for new knowledge through research in social welfare 
are essential. Similarly the problems of our aged people need 
Our attention 

The nation has made dramatic progress in conquering 
disease—progress of profound human significance which can 
be greatly accelerated by an intensified effort in medical re- 
search. A well-supported, well-balanced program of research, 
including basic research, can open new frontiers of knowledge, 
prevent and relieve suffering, and prolong life. Accordingly I 
shall recommend a substantial increase in Federal funds for 
the support of such a program. As an integral part of this 
effort, I shall recommend a new plan to aid construction of 
non-Federa! medical research and teaching facilities and to 
help provide more adequate support for the training of medical 
research manpower. 

Finally, we must aid in cushioning the heavy and rising costs 
of illness and hospitalization to individuals and families. Pro- 
vision should be made, by Federal reinsurance or otherwise, 
to foster extension of voluntary health insurance coverage to 
many more persons, especially older persons and those in rural 
areas. Plans should be evolved to improve protection against 
the costs of prolonged or severe illness. These measures will 
help reduce the dollar barrier between many Americans and 
the benefits of modern medical care. 

The Administration health program will be submitted to 
the Congress in detail. 


LABOR MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 

The response of government to human concerns embraces, 
of course, other measures of broad public interest, and of 
special interest to our working men and women. The need still 
exists for improvement of the Labor Management Relations 
Act. The recommendations I submitted to the Congress last 
year take into account not only the interests of labor and 
management but also the public welfare. The needed amend- 
ments should be enacted without further delay. 

We must also carry forward the job of improving the wage- 
hour law. Last year I requested the Congress to broaden the 
coverage of the minimum wage. I repeat that recommendation 
and I pledge the full resources of the Executive Branch to 
assist the Congress in finding ways to attain this goal. More- 
over, as requested last year, legislation should be passed to 
clarify and strengthen the eight-hour laws for the benefit of 
workers who are subject to Federal wage standards on Federal 
and federally assisted construction and other public works. 

The Administration will shortly propose legislation to 
assure adequate disclosure of the financial affairs of each em- 
ploye pension and welfare plan and to afford substantial pro- 
tection to their beneficiaries in accordance with the objectives 
outlined in my message of Jan. 11, 1954. Occupational safety 
still dernands attention, as I pointed out last year, and legisla- 
tion to improve the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ 
Compensation Act is still needed. The improvement of the 
District of Columbia Unemployment Insurance Law and leg- 
islation to provide employes in the District with nonoccupa- 
tional disability insurance are no less necessary now than 
twelve months ago. Legislation to apply the principle of equal 
pay for equal work without discrimination because of sex is 
a matter of simple justice. I earnestly urge the Congress to 
move swiftly to implement these needed labor measures. 


HOUSING PROGRAM 
In the field of human needs, we must carry forward the 
housing program which is contributing so greatly to the well- 
being of our people and the prosperity of our economy. Home 
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ownership is now advanced to the point where almost three 
of every five families in our cities, towns and suburbs own 
the houses they live in. 

For the housing program, most of the legislative authority 
already exists. However, a firm program of public housing is 
essential until the private building industry has found ways 
to provide more adequate housing for low-income families. 
The Administration will propose authority to contract for 
thirty-five thousand additional public housing units in each 
of the next two fiscal years for communities which will par- 
ticipate in an integrated attack on slums and blight. 

To meet the needs of the growing number of older people, 
several amendments to the National Housing Act will be 
proposed to assist the private homebuilding industry as well 
as charitable and non-profit organizations. 

With so large a number of the American people desiring 
to modernize and improve existing dwellings, 1 recommend 
that the Title I program for permanent improvements in the 
home be liberalized. 

I recommend increases in the general F. H. A. [Federal 
Housing Agency] mortgage insurance authority; the extension 
of the F. H. A. military housing program; an increase in the 
authorization for urban planning grants; in the special assist- 
ance authority of the Federal National Mortgage Association; 
and continued support of the college housing program in a 
way that will not discourage private capital from helping to 
meet the needs of our colleges. 

The legislation I have recommended for workers in private 
industry should be accompanied by a parallel effort for the 
welfare of Government employes. We have accomplished 
much in this field, including a contributory life insurance pro- 
gram; equitable pay increases and a fringe benefits program, 
covering many needed personnel policy changes, from im- 
proved premium pay to a meaningful incentive awards pro- 
gram. 

Additional personnel management legislation is needed in 
this session. As I stated last year, an executive pay increase 
is essential to efficient governmental management. Such an 
increase, together with needed adjustments in the pay for the 
top career positions, is also necessary to the equitable com- 
pletion of the Federal pay program initiated last year. Other 
legislation will be proposed, including legislation for prepaid 
group health insurance for employes and their dependents and 
to effect major improvements in the Civil Service retirement 
system. 

All of us share a continuing concern for those who have 
served this nation in the armed forces. The Commission on 
Veterans Pensions is at this time conducting a study of the 
entire field of veterans’ benefits and will soon submit proposed 
improvements. 


Civit RIGHTS 

We are proud of the progress our people have made in the 
field of civil rights. In Executive Branch operations through- 
out the nation, elimination of discrimination and segregation 
is all but completed. Progress is also being made among 
contractors engaged in furnishing Government services and 
requirements. Every citizen now has the opportunity to fit 
himself for and to hold a position of responsibility in the 
service of his country. In the District of Columbia, through 
the voluntary cooperation of the people, discrimination and 
segregation are disappearing from hotels, theatres, restaurants 
and other facilities. 

It is disturbing that in some localities allegations persist 
that Negro citizens are being deprived of their right to vote 
and are likewise being subjected to unwarranted economic 
pressures. I recommend that the substance of these charges be 
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thoroughly examined by a bipartisan commission created by 
the Congress. It is hoped that such a commission will be 
established promptly so that it may arrive at findings which 
can receive early consideration. 

The stature of our leadership in the free world has increased 
through the past three years because we have made more 
progress than ever before in a similar period to assure our 
Citizens equality in justice, in opportunity and in civil rights. 
We must expand this effort on every front. We must strive to 
have every person judged and measured by what he is, rather 
than by his color, race or religion. There will soon be recom- 
mended to the Congress a program further to advance the 
efforts of the Government, within the area of Federal respon- 
sibility, to accomplish these objectives. 

One particular challenge confronts us. In the Hawaiian 
Islands, East meets West. To the Islands, Asia and Europe and 
the Western Hemisphere, all the continents have contributed 
their peoples and their cultures to display a unique example 
of a community that is a successful laboratory in human 
brotherhood. 

Statehood, supported by the repeatedly expressed desire of 
the Islands’ people and by our traditions, would be a shining 
example of the American way to the entire earth. Consequently, 
I urgently request this Congress to grant statehood for Hawaii. 
Also, in harmony with the provisions I last year communicated 
to the Senate and House Committees on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, I trust that progress toward statehood for Alaska can 
be made in this session. 

Progress is constant toward full integration of our Indian 
citizens into normal community life. During the past two 
years the Administration has provided school facilities for 
thousands of Indian children previously denied this opportun- 
ity. We must continue to meet the needs of increased numbers 
of Indian children. Provision should also be made for the 
education of adult Indians whose schooling in earlier years 
was neglected. 


IMMIGRATION LAWS 


In keeping with our responsibility of world leadership and 
in our own self interest, I again point out to the Congress 
the urgent need for revision of the immigration and national- 
ity laws. Our nation has always welcomed immigrants to our 
shores. The wisdom of such a policy is clearly shown by the 
fact that America has been built by immigrants and the de- 
scendants of immigrants. That policy must be continued realis- 
tically with present-day conditions in mind. 

I recommend that the number of persons admitted to this 
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country annually be based not on the 1920 census but on the 
latest, the 1950 census. Provision should be made to allow 
for greater flexibilicry in the use of quotas so if one country 
does not use its share, the vacancies may be made available 
for the use of qualified individuals from other countries. 


The law should be amended to permit the Secretary of 
State and the Attorney General to waive the requirements of 
fingerprinting on a reciprocal basis for persons coming to this 
country for temporary visits. This and other changes in the 
law are long overdue and should be taken care of promptly. 
Detailed recommendations for revision of the immigration 
laws will be submitted to the Congress 


I am happy to report substantial progress in the flow of 
immigrants under the Refugee Relief Act of 1953; however, 
I again request this Congress to approve without further delay 
the urgently needed amendments to that act which I sub- 
mitted in the last session. Because of the high prosperity in 
Germany and Austria, the number of emigrants from those 
countries will be reduced. This will make available thousands 
of unfilled openings which 1 recommend be distributed to 
Greece and Italy and to escapees from behind the Lron Curtain 

Once again I ask the Congress to join with me in demon 
strating our belief in the right of suffrage. | renew my request 
that the principle of self-government be extended and the 
right of suffrage granted to the citizens of the District of 
Columbia. 

To conclude: the vista before us is bright. The march of 
science, the expanding economy, the advance in collective 
security toward a just peace—in this threefold movement our 
people are creating new standards by which the furure of the 
Republic may be judged. 

Progress, however, will be realized only as it is more than 
matched by a continuing growth in the spiritual strength of 
th: nation. Our dedication to moral values must be complete 
in our dealings abroad and in our relationships among our: 
selves. We have single-minded devotion to the common good 
of America. Never must we forget that this means the well 
being, the prosperity, the security of all Americans in every 
walk of life. 

To the attainment of these objectives, | pledge full energies 
of the Administration, as in the session ahead, it works on a 
program for submission to you, the Congress of the United 
States. 

DWIGHT D. ElseNHOWER 
The White House 
Jan. 5, 1956 


A United American People 


FOR GOD AND COUNTRY 
By COLONEL JOHN J. GRIFFIN, Vice-President, First National Bank, St. Louis, Missount 


Delivered at annual meeting of the Memortal Association to Union Veterans of the Civil War im commemoration of the Lincoln 
Gettysburg Address, St. Louis, Missouri, November 16, 1955 


E ARE WITHIN the octave of the 92nd anniversary 
of a very notable historic address delivered by one 
who exemplified everything that America stands for, 
President Abraham Lincoln, and in keeping with the character 
of the man, the address is simple, short and humble. For 92 
years it has been an example to the American people of the 
love and devotion that should be theirs for this great and 
glorious country of ours, a country devoted to the ideals and 


the principles of the dignity of man and his right to freedom 

As Lincoln stood there 92 years ago, we can close our eyes 
and almost hear him: “Four score and seven years ago our 
fathers brought forth on this continent, a new nation, con 
ceived in Liberty, and dedicated to the proposition that al! 
men are created equal.” Have any of you ever stopped long 
enough to take that little short paragraph, read it, study it, and 
become aware of what it means? A new nation, a hope for the 
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oppressed, a haven wherein those living under the pitiless iron 
fist of tyranny could find freedom and equality, and in this 
very first opening paragraph again we find evidence of the fact 
that the American people not only believed in God, but were 
willing to express that belief openly and publicly without fear, 
and then, even as today, there were those in the world seeking 
to destroy the right of man to worship his Creator. The right 
of men to live in equality. The right of man to enjoy the 
liberty that was his by inheritance, but in those days, they who 
would destroy it were not behind any iron curtain, they were 
in our own back yard, our own neighbors, our own people, 
divided and bent upon destroying each other. Today, there are 
those among us who would, if they could, divide and conquer, 
they who would use every method known not alone to man, 
but in many instances, methods, schemes and programs that 
seem to have had their very authorship in the depths of hell. 

Ninety-two years ago we were engaged in a great Civil War 
testing whether a nation conceived in liberty, dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are created equal, could live. Mr. 
Lincoln went on to the second paragraph of his speech: 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing 
whether that nation, or any nation so conceived and so 
dedicated, can long endure. We are met on a great battle- 
field of that war. We have come to dedicate a portion of 
that field, as a final resting place for those who here gave 
their lives that that nation might live. It is altogether 
fitting and proper that we should do this.” 

How well we can see the same principles attacked today. 
While it is true they have not openly and violently declared 
war upon us in our own land, nevertheless they are slowly, 
but surely laying the plans, so that when the opportune time 
comes, in their opinion, they can make of this a great battle- 
field, and let us not be stupid enough to be deceived by the 
hypocritical smiles or the pseudo hand-shake of friendship. Let 
us not forget what is behind that smile. Let us not forget the 
hand extended to us in friendship has been recently dyed crim- 
son with the blood of innocent people; people whose only 
offense was to insist upon the right to liberty, the right to 
worship God in accordance with the dictates of their con- 
science; the right to live as human beings, the right to the 
respect of the dignity of men, and today, millions and millions 
of them are lying in unmarked and unknown places, the vic- 
tims of the ruthless, pitiless ruler with the iron fist of tyranny 
They have felt the weight of it. And let us not forget that our 
indifference and neglect can bring to us the same destruction 
that the consecration to our principles brought to the innocent 
victims of the Communist rulers. They are not any different 
than they have been from the first day they took over. They 
live in violence, they rule by fear, they destroy that which 
opposes them. It is indeed unfortunate that too many of our 
people in this country cannot see this, cannot realize the end, 
cannot know the destiny that is theirs as they attempt to do 
the work of the Kremlin in the spreading of hates, unrest and 
attempted destruction to this America. Added to those who 
are active participants in bringing about the destruction of 
America, are the hundreds of thousands of our citizens who 
through their indifference and neglect bring great consolation 
to the leaders of the Kremlin because this indifference and 
neglect is an evidence to them of the fact that our system of 
government is decaying, so you can readily see and understand 
how you can do the work that would destroy us by being 
indifferent to or neglectful of the duties and obligations that 
you owe your government. Do not forget that the price of 
liberty is eternal vigilance 

Again, let me repeat: Now is the accepted time for all free 
people to read the second paragraph of the simple, but ever 
enduring speech of Lincoln, so that we may know, understand 
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and realize what it means, and as we do so, let us realize 
how the cemeteries have grown in 92 years, the hundreds of 
thousands of free men who have dyed crimson every battle- 
field in the world with the blood of free men as they baptized 
that land and consecrated it to the principles of liberty and 
freedom as we know and understand and enjoy them. 

The third paragraph of the Lincoln talk, I think, is one 
that should bring home forcibly to us today the obligation that 
we owe to those who have died in order that we might live. 
Let us again quote one of the greatest of the great Americans, 
and let us picture him as he stands there—gaunt, serious, 
humble and prayerful, bowed in trouble and grief, but a tower 
of strength in his faith and devotion to God and country. 

“But, in a larger sense, we can not dedicate—we can 
not consecrate—we can not hallow—this ground. The 
brave men, living and dead, who struggled here, have 
consecrated it, far above our poor power to add or detract. 

The world will little note, nor long remember what we 

say here, but it can never forget what they did here. It is 

for us the living, rather, to be dedicated here to the un- 
finished work, which they who fought here have thus far 
so nobly advanced. It is rather for us to be here dedicated 
to the great task remaining before us—that from these 
honored dead we take increased devotion to that cause 
for which they gave the last full measure of devotion— 
that we here highly resolve that these dead shall not have 

died in vain—that this nation, under God, shall have a 

new birth of freedom—and that government of the 

people, by the people, for the people, shall not perish 
from the earth.” 

Would it not be well for our American people to take this 
home and read it and study it and analyze it, because it un- 
questionably places upon us the great debt that we owe to the 
hundreds of thousands of American boys, who tonight rest 
under the sod and under the dew with the blue canopy of 
heaven extending its fathomless depths over their patriotic 
and last resting place. As the great President tells us, they who 
lie there have consecrated that ground far more than any words 
of ours could do. Yes, they have dedicated it, they have hal- 
lowed it, and they have consecrated it, bringing home to each 
and every one of us a message that it is a sacred and a holy 
thing for one to die for one’s country. I am sure, if they could 
cross that great divide where time blends with eternity and 
bring to you and me, a message, that message to you and me 
tonight would be that it is a sacred and holy thing for one 
to die for one’s country, but it is just as sacred and just as 
holy for one to live for one’s country. Further, I am sure they 
would say to us: We have died in order that you might live. 
Now let not our deaths be in vain. Let not our sacrifices be 
a mockery. Live so that you will prove worthy of the sacrifices 
that we have made, even to the supreme one, for you. Yes, 
we died in order that you might live, and our message to you 
tonight: Live so that our deaths will not have been in vain. 
Live for God and country. Remember that just so long as you 
keep that flag flying in the protective shadow of the Cross, 
just so long will America live. 

I can find no more fitting way to close this address tonight 
in these days of strife and trouble, in these days of a cold war 
with millions of human beings behind iron curtains, millions 
of human beings are still held in prison camps, still shackled 
and bound in the chains of slavery, still looked upon as mere 
chattels of the government. Men, who are indexed, as you 
would the cattle in the fields, are inventoried, not as human 
beings, but as to how much they are worth to the government 
in dollars and cents. That condition, on a much larger scale, 
is the same principle that brought the Civil War, the principle 
that Lincoln so clearly enunciated as he said: “No nation can 
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live half free and half slave,” and I think if he were living 
today, he would say this world cannot long endure half free 
and half slave, and therefore, again, we must eventually come 
to grasp with a situation that if we do not correct it, will 
destroy us. 

I think the President's last, shortest and best speech, was 
the one wherein two ladies from Tennessee came before him 
seeking the release of their husbands, who were prisoners of 
war on Johnson's Island. They were put off on several occasi- 
ons, and in each instance one of them was very insistent in im- 
pressing upon the President her husband was a religious man 
The President ordered the release of these men, and then to 
one of the ladies he gave this advice, which I think was most 
appropriate, and I quote. 


“You say your husband is a religious man; tell him 
when you meet him, that I say I am not much of a judge 
of religion, but that, in my opinion, the religion that sets 
men to rebel and fight against their government, because, 
as they think, that government does not sufficiently help 
some men to eat their bread in the sweat of other men’s 
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faces, is not the sort of religion upon which people can 

get to heaven.” 

In closing, let me say to you what I have said on so many 
other occasions, and | again repeat them tonight. That never 
in the history of this world was there more need for a united 
American people. Let us forget, in this crisis through which 
our government is passing, our political and religious differ 
ences. Let us not quarrel with each other, but let each and 
every one exercise the right that is his as a free citizen to go 
down his side of the road with his own conscience, vote as he 
will, worship as he will, but when he comes upon the great 
national highway, that highway upon which all streets con 
verge, that highway that leads to the safety and security of 
this nation, then let him lay aside all of his differences with 
his fellow citizens in order that we might join in a united 
front as Americans. Then there should be no quarrel among 
any of us as we follow the Cross emblematic of man’s spiritual 
redemption and the stars and stripes, emblematic of man’s 
political and material redemption, as we go forward to victory 
with the battle cry not alone on our lips, but better still in our 
hearts, for God and country 
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THE FOURTH WEAPON “OUTFLANKS” HARDWARE 

S AIRPOWER obsolescent? It is not altogether distasteful 

to a former infantry corporal to pose that problem for 

an audience of senior Air Force Commanders. And yet 
the question is not wholly facetious. For, even as Airpower 
added a decisive third dimension it~ human conflict, a new 
“ultimate weapon” is now exploiting the Fourth Dimension 
of warfare—and is thus in a position to outflank the hardware 
based on land or in the skies and seas 





PSYWAR CORRODES THE MORAL INFRASTRUCTURE 

This new weapon may be described in different terms: 
political warfare, “psywar,” institutional conflict, psycho-social 
combat. By any name, its primary purpose is to disorient, 
panic and disarm the enemy. The field manual, I believe, refers 
to “alarm, despondency and confusion.” At the tactical level, 
political warfare seeks to induce the act of surrender—or, at 
least, the desire for surrender—in opposing troops. At the stra- 
tegic level, psycho-social combat can sometimes corrode the 
entire moral, political and economic infrastructure of an other- 
wise viable civilization. 





DEMOCRACIES EQUATE WAR WITH “DESTRUCTION” 
Democratic societies have been markedly inefficient in the 
use of instruments of social disintegration. Even when free 
men reluctantly resort to political warfare, they use the weapon 
apologetically, as if, somehow, it were more honorable to 
turn an enemy nation into rubble than to subvert its fraudulent 
management and turn the capital equipment back to the 
stockholders intact. Both Nazis and Communists, on the other 
hand, have emphasized irregular techniques of combat. Con- 
sequently, Czechoslovakia has twice fallen to the ‘strategy of 
terror” without costing its conquerors a dram of blood. 
*The opinions herein expressed do not necessarily represent those of 
The Richardson Foundation, Inc 


SOVIET-STYLE WAR MEANS “CONFISCATION 


In each case, the capture of Czechoslovakia by “fourth di 
mensional warfare” transferred the vast munitions complex 
of Skoda into the hands of tyranny. It is, therefore, misleading 
to argue that “nobody wins a war.” It depends on the weapons 
system used to settle the conflict. Psycho-social combat, as 
currently waged by the Soviets, does not wastefully obliterate 
industrial potential or annihilate manpower. It confiscates 
factories still-in-being and enslaves living men to work stolen 
machines for further aggression 


THE FOURTH WEAPON PAYS FOR ITSELF 

Fourth Dimensional warfare is economic in that it more 
than pays for itself. It is eminently “practical.” Right now 
the valuable assets of Indonesia are perhaps in the process of 
being converted into booty by Communist political warfare 
Above all, the Soviet Fourth Weapon has unlimited range and 
scope.’ Its “firepower” is transmitted and multiplied by the 
confusion, timidity, and indecision of innocent people who 
are easily deceived by the camouflage which screens all effec 
tive, psy< ho-social gun emplacements.” 


U. S. HAS SUFFERED PSYWAR CASUALTIES 


Although America is now partially alert to the Communist 


threat, we have suffered serious casualties from the Soviet 


1For a more detailed analysi , Sec The Fifth We pon Dy Robert 
Byfield (distributed by The Bookmailer, Box 101, Murray Hill Stat 
New York City 16) to whom the speaker is indebted for many in 
ights into the semantics of Soviet psywar, a multi-leveled weapon 
system t lemoralizes as it disorient 

“The radio-active Communist ‘pile’ is usually surrounded 
non-Comm nist “shield To neutralize the pile without damaging 
the shield requires target-analysis, sophisti n about nucle { 
and precision “bombing’’—by our own Fourth Weapon 
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Fourth Weapon and are still fearfully vulnerable. Communist 
psycho-social warfare—operating through neutralist and, in 
some cases, allied generators—has already managed to: 
a. discredit and even, perhaps, dislodge American general- 
ship; 
b. inactivate American firepower; 
(Consider, for a moment, that the comcept of “sanc- 
tuary” in the Korean war kept our bombers off target 
more efficiently than 1,000 anti-aircraft guns, while the 
slogan “Don't widen the war” had the equivalent force 
of 400 Soviet submarines in preventing our naval 
blockade of Red China. The Fourth Weapon obliterated 
sea power—the traditional Second Weapon. ) 
c. inhibit American diplomacy; 
d. undermine American confidence in our own way of life; 
e. ensure that the enemy will occupy the all-important 
ramparts of Time; (i.c., give the Communists the leisure 
to exploit the military and atomic resources of their 
empire and impress millions of potential friends into 
robot armies that can be thrown against us in “limited” 
guerrilla wars throughout Eurasia and Africa. ) 


CIVILIZATIONS HAVE A “POINT-OF-NO-RETURN” 

It is perhaps in the interdiction of American tsme that 
Soviet political warfare is most dangerous; for civilizations, 
like air-fleets, have also their point of no return.” Some social 
orders run short of creative energy and fall out of control into 
dead seas of history. Others are shot down in pain and surprise 
by an opponent mistakenly regarded as “inferior” or “bar- 
barian.” Still others, dimly aware they have misunderstood the 
mission, try to find their way back to some control tower, only 
to discover, too late, they are lost forever in the void. 


HISTORICAL LAWS APPLY ALSO TO AMERICA 

The defenders of any civilization can ill afford to assume 
that their defense technology is invincible. In 1945 the Japa- 
nese Empire lost a war for the first time and thereby joined 
Greece and Babylon, Cathay and Carthage, Rome and Venice, 
Prussia, Byzantium and all the other proud—but defeated— 
cultures scattered on the scrapheaps of time. There are no 
rational grounds to presuppose that Americans are automati- 
cally exempt from the grim laws which govern other peoples. 
If our moral fuel cannot be replenished, if our techniques are 
outmoded by “irregular” enemy skills, if we forget our purpose 
and lose our passion, then we must expect that History may 
write—perhaps all too soon—"One of our Republics is 


Missing.” 


Time Favors THose WHO KNow How TO USE IT 


Time is notoriously impartial; it is not necessarily on the 
side of the “righteous” or the “civilized.” It has not always 
favored the prosperous and just over the amoral outriding 
horde. Intoning the phrase, “Time is on our side,” does not 
change the Order of Battle. In business or politics—as in 
war or diplomacy—time is only on that side which knows 
best how to use it. If America is not going to pass her “point 
of no return,” flying blind, it is imperative that Western De- 
fense Policy be reassessed in the context of Soviet Fourth 
Dimensional Warfare—a military matrix in which American 
air-atomic power is at least partly “obsolescent.” 


SYMBOL- WARFARE PERVERTS OUR DEFENSE “CATEGORIES” 

It would be presumptuous for any civilian, without staff 
training or access to Intelligence files, to advocate specific 
military policies to his government. It is the privilege of free 
citizens, however, to help re-examine the unprovable assump- 
tions which necessarily underlie National Security Policies 





VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


This reappraisal of premises is especially important today, for 
one of the strategic goals of Soviet symbol-warfare is to frac- 
ture the very structure of thought and destroy the meaning of 
language in which “thoughts” about Foreign Policy are neces- 
sarily expressed.* 

A sprightly scholar once observed that most institutions die 
of “hardening of the categories.” Nazi Germany perished from 
that disease. Hitler himself imposed false categories on his 
General Staff: 

1. the myth of the Slavic Untermensch, 

2. the illusion of decadent flaccid Democracy; 

3. the fairy tale that American airpower could never cross 

the German frontier; 

4. the misplaced faith in super-weapons that would miracu- 
lously offset the tide of Allied victory; and, most sig- 
nificant for us, 

5. the false identification of the anti-Communist majority 
of the Russian peoples with their Bolshevik masters. (If 
Germany had marched into Mother Russia as a genuine 
partner and liberator of the peasants and a true comrade 
of apolitical elements in the Red Army, the Communist 
State—as we now know—would have dissolved in civil 
war.)* 


OurR COLD WAR MOVES ARE STILL “ORTHODOX” 


We dare not make similar mistakes. The price of defeat by 
the Soviets is so fearful, we are obligated to question the cate- 
gories which seem to govern our orthodox moves on the chess- 
board of the cold war. Careful analysis suggests that an amiable 
opponent—in addition to playing superior chess—is also 
poisoning our drink, tampering with the timeclock, and sur- 
reptitiously tilting the board in order to spill the “whites” on 
the floor and so claim victory—by default—for the “blacks.” 
The rules of the game, as defined by the Congress of Vienna, 
are simply inapplicable to a contest initiated by a conspira- 
torial elite permeated with the operational philosophy of 
Clausewitz, Lenin and Stalin. The “logic” of conventional 
diplomacy is entirely too Aristotelian to encompass Soviet 
strategy. Communism has introduced non-Euclidean and extra- 
Newronian principles to the geometry and physics of nuclear 
politics.® 

DANGEROUS MYTHS 

There are at least five myths which inhibit American chances 
for survival: 

I. That Western “negotiation from strength” will eventually 


SWhether UNIVAC’s electronic relatives, consuming a diet of 
“random probability,” can make Defense Policy without language is 
another—and perhaps random—possibility, predicated, incidentally, 
yn certain metaphysical presuppositions. 

*American strategists should at least entertain the hypothesis that 
fear of massive defection is as much of a deterrent to Soviet aggression 
as fear of massive retaliation. 

5The largest group of Americans who instinctively and professionally 
practice a rudimentary form of nuclear politics are politicians. For 
sociological reasons, they have heretofore not participated very widely 
in the international power struggle. For this reason, a Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on Cold War Strategy might be as important as 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. In one instance, the Con- 
gressmen must be guided by the experts; but in the other, Congress- 
men are the experts. When they lose their expertise, they are removed 
by Darwinian Law from their position on Congressional Committees 

(Consider also the cold war advantage of commingling the wisdom 
of, say, Princeton with the special insights of a shrewd political 
‘boss” who controls a state government or precipitates his choice into 
the White House. Men of that talent should encouraged to set 
their sights beyond the Postmaster Generalship. They should be re- 
cruited as cold war Generals and sent out to win the “precincts” of 
Africa and Southeast Asia. As dispensers of Point IV “patronage,” 
they would use American largesse in ways that would be intelligible 
to the majority of mankind who understand the simple rules of helping 
friends and undercutting enemies.) 
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compel Soviet leaders to disgorge their stolen sposls or 

at least refrain from practicing further aggression. 

1. This theory assumes: 

a. “negotiation” with an _ extra-legal conspiracy is 
meaningful; 

b. that the West can develop the will to maintain 
strength and the courage to “compel” compliance 
when the next Soviet breach of contract is uncovered; 
and 

c. that “aggression” can be defined to the satisfaction 
of the naive, the pacifist and the willfully ignorant 
whose votes must be counted in a free society. 

2. Meanwhile, while we negotiate, the Communists are: 

a. building airfields in North Korea in violation of the 
truce; 

b. infiltrating free Indo-China, South Korea, Africa and 
South America; 

c. working towards “legitimate” seizure of power in 
Indonesia; 

d. penetrating the Middle East with military and 
economic missions; 

e. increasing their stores of guided missiles, submarines 
and strategic bombers; 

f. adding to their stockpile of atomic and hydrogen 
weapons; 

g. spreading the gospel of neutralism in Europe as 
well as in Asia and Africa; 

h. influencing India at policy-making levels; 

i. maneuvering to unravel NATO military power; 

j. working to dismantle American airbases in North 
Africa, Iceland and elsewhere by political warfare 
techniques; 

k. liquidating anti-Communist resistance potential on 
the Chinese mainland; 

|. combing Western Europe to procure the repatriation 
of exiles from behind the Iron Curtain; 

m. selling narcotics to our troops in the Far East; 

. kidnapping anti-Communist leaders in Germany, 

Austria and elsewhere; 

0. Manipulating a World “Peace Front” designed to 
strait-jacket U. S. military power; 

p. using thousands of innocent hostages to win diplo- 
matic concessions; 

q. training, literally, tens of thousands of “students” 
from underdeveloped areas in the arts of espionage, 
policy diversion, sabotage, guerrilla warfare, propa- 
ganda, agitation and cultural subversion. 


S 


FALSE MYTH No. IL. 


That under no circumstances must we “go it alone”. 

1. It is always prudent to have “allies”, provided they 
are de facto allies. But it is scarcely wise to defer to 
de jure allies at the risk of alienating people who will 
actually furnish the troops. In the context of Fourth 
Dimensional Warfare, the Polish underground, there- 
fore, is conceivably a more serviceable ally than, say, 
Krishna Menon. 
If we can have BOTH Mr. Menon and the Polish 
underground on our side when the chips are down, 
fine. If, in the meantime, we must encourage one at 
the risk of offending the other, it might be well to 
remember that America owes a debt to the countrymen 
of General Anders, Pilsudski and Kosciusko. (Fur 
thermore, we should remember that some Indians, at 
least, do not agree with Mr. Menon or even with Pandit 
Nehru. ) 

2. There is another flaw in the “Don’t go it alone” dogma 
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In all human affairs, there is always a particular 
instant of time—an hour, a month, even a year or 
more—in which leadership must at least “start it alone’. 
But note that if only one man steps forward on the 
drawbridge and shouts “Follow me”, with elan and 
self-confidence, there is a magnificent tendency for 
laggards to cover themselves with glory. There are 
many brave people in the world today; and among the 
bravest of the brave—in spite of certain misunder- 
standings—is that, nation which fought back from 
Dunkirk to El Alashein. 
If America decided to take a firm stand against the 
Soviets on unassailable moral issues, it is unlikely that 
we should have to “finish it alone”. There would be 
grumblings and dire predictions at the outset, but our 
friends know that, in the long run, there is only one 
lifeboat for free men and somebody must row strongly for 
the shore. “Starting it alone,” therefore, does not entail 
divorcing ourselves from good friends—or stopping judi- 
cious foreign aid—but rather the exhibition of such reso- 
lution that hesitant allies will be inspired by our leader- 
ship. 
For on the international stage, as on the domestic scene, 
the stage manager of the play, “Power Politics”, must 
convince his audience not only that he is fair-minded 
but also that he is going to WIN. In general, Americans 
have tried to tell the world that “we are good and 
we are just”, while the Soviets have emphasized that 
they are going to win. Small wonder, then, that the 
leaders of lesser powers seem to court favor with both 
sides. “Neutralism” may be a phenomenon engendered 
more by Washington's posture of irresolution than by 
a genuine doubt in the minds of the “uncommitted” 
We owe it to world civilization to resolve all doubts 
about the inevitable victory of the free society over 
slavery. 
FALSE MyTH No. IIL. 
That “peaceful coexistence” can preserve the Open Soctety 

1. “Peaceful coexistence’—in the language of Commun 
ism—means “conquest without hardware” and eventual! 
“peaceful coalition” in the World Soviet State 

2. If, however, the West can learn to translate Soviet 
semantics into intelligible language, the game of 
“peaceful coexistence” can become a two-handed affair 
called—correctly—"competitive subversion”. Since the 
Communist empire is seething with suspicion and fear 
arising from monopolistic competition among party 
police, army and bureaucracy—an operational analysis 
of counter-revolutionary syndromes in the Soviet World 
might lead to windfall savings in lives, dollars, careers 
and the sufferings of uncounted millions now condemned 
to slave labor. One form of psywar is really reverse 
psychotherapy and the Soviet Union, the latter day 
“sick man of Europe”, is an ideal subject for the kind 
of treatment that parlays neuroses into schizophrenia.” 


6A team of psychiatrists and cultural anthropologists might be 
commissioned to assess the vulnerability of the U. S. S. R. to reverse 
psychotherapy. The sick man already exhibits these interesting sym 
ptoms 

(a) fear of persecution by the non-Communist World; 

(b) internal conflict between the ego (Red Army Nationalism), the 
libido (Communist ambitions), and the id (the Russian people) ; 

(c) an tdee-fixe (Marxist dogma) ; 

(d) compensation for an inferiority complex (the necessity to 
prove that Russians invented everything—-even baseball ) 

(e) projection (the attribution of Soviet nightmare strategy 
sabotage, espionage, etc.—to the outside world) 

(f) Aostility towards outside ideas (the Iron Curtain and propa 
ganda distortion in the Communist press) 
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FALSE MyTH No. IV. 


That “relaxation of tension” is a desirable end. 
There is disquieting evidence that only OUR tension 
is to be relaxed. True, the Soviets have announced 
their intention to abandon an unimportant base in 
Finland and to redeploy several divisions of peasant 
soldiers to the agricultural front where they are more 
urgently needed. These token gestures are being con- 
verted, however, by the Communist Fourth Weapon 
into: 
a. Crippling cuts in the military budgets of the Western 
World: 
b. substantial reductions in the length of military service 
for European conscripts; . 
c. the prevention of German rearmament or unification 
on any terms acceptable to free men; and 
d. propaganda pressures aimed at the political liquida- 
tion of the American airbases that ring the Soviet 
heartland and thus deter aggression. 
Meanwhile, according to the Killian Committee, the 


. Soviet Strategic Air Force is breeding “Badgers” and 


“Bisons” which will materially INCREASE the tensions 
in our skyways by 1958. The celebrated American 
travels of Communist farmers and newspapermen may 
only be a cultural stratagem to undercut our will to 
pay for radar warning nets and industrial dispersion 
Communist farmers in lowa one day; Communist 
Badgers over Pittsburgh and Detroit three years later 
That is the standard drill of Fourth Dimensional War 
fare. 


if America would act instead of react, we could redress 
the balance of tension. For example, we might accept 
the Russian “truce” in Europe and—at the same time 
mobilize unrelenting diplomatic and economic pressures 
on the Far Eastern psywar Sector. We could insist 
that Red Chinese officers and officials be tried by UN 
courts for crimes against humanity in the Korean War 
We could demand a full investigation of truce violations 
by the Chinese Communists in Indo-China and North 
Korea. We might focus world opinion on the heroin 
traffic sponsored by the Red Chinese government. We 
might legitimately suggest to the world that economic 
sanctions against war criminals be tightened. We might 
even move to enforce the UN pledge to unite the 
Republic of Korea with free elections. 


By taking advantage of the relaxation of Russsan 
pressure against ws to increase Our OWN pressure against 
the Chinese, we could thus apply the multiplier factor 
to the internal tensions of the whole Communist 
empire. Owing to the death of Stalin, there seems to 
be fierce continuous rivalry throughout both China 
and Russia for the title of Senior Partner. Mao and 
Chou En-lai have some right to feel that they—not 
Khrushchev & Co—are the true inheritors of the 
Leninist-Stalinist legacy. 

Russian leaders, on the other hand, may rightly fear 
the increasing momentum of another Communist power 
whose center of gravity is far closer to the masses of 
India and Southeast Asia than is Moscow. In this 


situation, we have a chance to whipsaw the Moscow- 
Peiping Alliance. Communism, after all, has virtually 
become conspiracy for its own sake. Cunning Peiping 
can never be absolutely certain that crafty Moscow 
would not be willing to embroil Red China in UN 
sanctions and tough-minded American diplomacy so 
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VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


Red Russia can monopolize covert operations in Asia, 
India and Africa. 

We should not forget that the first rule for “winning 
a case out of court’—the civilian counterpart to 
psychological warfare—is mever to relax the tensions 
of opposing counsel in the conference settlement. The 
attorney who first makes overtures to peace and 
compromise is generally presumed to have a bad case; 
consequently, a clever and ruthless opposition can press 
him to the wall. On the other hand, the man who has 
the courage and the confidence to take the case to a 
jury seldom has to. In planning cold war strategy 
against the Soviets, we should remember that the laws 
of human psychology—which apply to the conduct 
of domestic business, professional and political life— 
are relevant to international power politics. 


FALSE MYTH No. V. 
Americans should not “provoke” Soviet and Red Chinese 
leaders with criticism or posstive action. 


. One of the oddest phenomena of our society is the 


notion that we should not speak harshly of the enemies 
of all mankind. It is fashionable in certain American 
circles to accord extraordinary license to those who 
criticize Harry Truman, President Eisenhower, Richard 
Nixon or Adlai Stevenson. In other groups it is 
permissible to launch shocking and patently dishonest 
attacks against, say, Syngman Rhee who, after all, 
helped to place 20 divisions by the side of American 
soldiers in Korea. (Mr. Rhee has been called “irres- 
ponsible” and “extreme” for defending his own country 
as stubbornly as Americans resisted tyranny at Valley 
Forge; or Frenchmen, at Verdun; or Britons, in the 
lonely, bleak years that preceded Waterloo.) 

How strange that people who are not disturbed when 
Messrs. Eisenhower and Truman or Syngman Rhee are 
maligned become profoundly alarmed at any hostile 
comments directed against Moscow or Peiping. All 
too often, statesmen—and military leaders—who tell 
the truth about Communism are enjoined to “stop 
rocking the boat”. The boat, of course, is being rocked 
by the deeds of the Soviet conspiracy, not by the words 
which describe the bad seamanship. 

All of this means that Fourth Dimensional Warfare 
is still at work, distorting American categories of 
thought so that, through some curious perversion of 
logic, many of us seem to believe that if the Com- 
munists stop /ymg about us, we should stop telling 
the truth about them. The only way to shield the 
nation from the harmful intellectual radiation of the 
Soviet Fourth Weapon—which creates that perversion 
—is to explain the working of the weapon in detail. 
Our people must come to recognize that even intelligent 
Opposition to the Communist thrust for world power 
will invariably be characterized as “war-mongering” 
and “psychopathic”, or, at least, as “premature” and 
“hyper-patriotic”. (Of course, many actions are prema- 
ture and irresponsible, and we must always allow for 
vigorous dissent, full debate and intelligent criticism. 
Nevertheless, too many people unwittingly and un- 
critically repeat opinion-forming cliches which have 
been inspired by the master technicians of Fourth 
Dimensional Warfare. ) 

Consequently, the Communist Fourth Weapon—by 
upsetting the gun-carriage of our strategy—diverts 
tactical operations off target. To repair the damage 
we must first realign the intellectual wheelbase. Too 
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often we involve ourselves in disputes over tactical 
alternatives—BOTH of which are irrelevant because 
they derive from false categories imposed on us 
either by Soviet semantics or the wish-thinking of 
good people who are reluctant to adjust to evil reality. 


AN IRRELEVANT DEBATE: THE AIR FORCE'S 
“TORTURE TRAINING” 

For example, a debate is now raging as to whether the 
Air Force should or should not condition its pilots to with- 
stand the brainwashing of Communist technicians. One 
side argues: “Experience proves that Communists make war 
even against prisoners; we must, therefore, train our prisoners 
to continue moral resistance from inside the stockade.” The 
other side says: “Practice torture sessions are cruel, degrading 
and un-American.” 

Experience shows that men who have crawled under live 
machine gun fire during basic training are not likely to 
panic when the real thing comes along. It would seem 
that “dry-run” brainwashing might have a similar beneficial 
effect, but it is possible that both sides to the debate have 
overlooked the strategic point. What we desire, presumably, 
is to protect our soldiers and airmen from atrocities and 
brainwashing. Beyond that, as a peace-loving nation, we 
should like to protect our youth from the necessity of being 
called to the colors at all by removing the threat of war 
from our world. 

It is doubtful that training young Americans to withstand 
torture is a good way to deter Communists from further 
aggression. Communist propaganda will not neglect to point 
out to uncertain neutrals that North Korean Communists— 
the third team—were able to shoot Americans in the back 
of the head, puncture their naked bodies with burning 
spears—and get away with it. Perhaps the surest way to 
prevent atrocities is not to condition our public opinion to 
expect atrocities but to win wars—once they are started— 
and punish war criminals in accordance with the Geneva 
Convention. Military firing squads are a persuasive answer 
to torturers. 

Such a policy unquestionably calls for more risk and 
sacrifice than America is estimated—by the experts—to 
possess. How the experts determine the quotient of moral 
indignation in the country as a whole is a mystery, for 
the true facts about the Korean War have never been 
adequately dramatized for our people. If that story had 
been fully told, it is mot at all certain that the public at 
large would have refused to pay the price for victory. It 
is perhaps time to re-examine the premise that amorphous 
public opinion restrains leadership from intelligent, bold 
action. Ir is possible that the inmate decency and moral 
stamina of the so-called common man would undergird 
policies from which certain officials, politicians and intellectu- 
als recoil. 

PREVENTIVE WAR IS NOT THE ANSWER 

Please do not misinterpret these remarks as an argument 
for preventive war. We are speaking now of Korea—and 
of what we can learn from Korea about future “limited” 
wars which the Communists may try to impose upon us 
In Korea, the enemy started the war; he was branded an 
aggressor by the United Nations. Once committed to that 
war, our people should have been given a full opportunity 
to evaluate the hypothesis that by settling for stalemate 
we were, in fact, giving the Communists an incentive to 
push forward on other battlefronts. 


ButT COMMUNISTS ALSO FEAR TO WIDEN WARS 
Whenever generals suggested that we win in Korea— 
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whatever the cost—they were overruled by the slogan, “Don't 
widen the war”. It is possible, of course, that the Communists 
feared to widen the war as much as we did. Communism, 
after all, depends for its existence on central control by the 
party apparatus. If headquarters—and the lines of com- 
munication—are shattered in a Communist society, revolution 
and guerrilla warfare may sweep the land. Isolated army 
units fight with the secret police. Slave-laborers riot against 
their guards. The peasants rise against bureaucrats who have 
never been trained to think for themselves. Commissars 
are murdered in the streets by outraged men whose relatives 
have been deported to Siberia. Destroy the nerve center 
of Communist society and gangrene races towards the heart 
from every extremity. 


DeMOcCRACY HAS MORE RESILIENCE THAN COMMUNISM 

How different the situation in a democracy. If worst 
comes to worst—and we must not black out discussions 
of that possibility—the American social fabric would be 
far less vulnerable to atomic bombing than the Communist 
empire. Our nation is permeated with thousands of inde- 
pendent, trained leaders who could—in every community 
rally their fellow Americans to continue the fight. State 
governments, in an emergency, could substitute for Wash 
ington. Reserve officers would help local officials and business 
and labor leaders to keep our social order functioning 
Home-town editors, local police commissioners, ministers, 
teachers, officers of groups like Rotary, the General Federation 
of Women's Clubs and the veterans’ organizations—all 
these would instinctively mobilize their groups to help 
weather the emergency. It is a libel against the whole of 
American history to suggest that our people could not endure 
enemy bombing, if slavery were the only alternative. 


DicTATORS SHOULD Nor RE&CEIVE THE WRONG SIGNALS 

We do not want war. Our statesmen are doing everything 
which honor and prudence permit to avert war. Yet it 
would be a fearful mistake for our enemies to suppose that 
America will have peace at the Communist price. Twice in 
modern history, German leaders plunged the world into 
war On the assumption that the democracies had lost their 
will to survive. From one point of view, the guilt for the 
ensuing tragedies must be shared. Certain leaders in the 
free world were partially responsible for giving the “wrong 
signals” to ambitious aggressors. 

THE West Must Not END WITH A WHIMPER 

It is vital, therefore, that the Kremlin be unmistakably 
advised that, much as we desire peace, we prefer even 
atomic trial-by-arms to surrender. T. S. Eliot, poet and 
philosopher, once composed a bitter epitaph on the modern 
era when he wrote: “This is the way the world ends, Not 
with a bang but a whimper.” We shall earnestly work to 
prevent the bang, bur let nobody imagine we will permit 
Western Civilization to end with a whimper. The Com 
munists must be set on notice that Thermopylae and Tours, 
Trafalgar and Valley Forge—not Panmunjom or Munich 
are the true symbols of Western resolution. Once the 
Kremlin receives that unambiguous communication, the 
odds on atomic war will be substantially reduced, for Moscow 
scarcely wishes to invite the kind of conflict that will 
produce chaos and revolution throughout its restless empire 


NEEDED: AN AMERICAN FOURTH WEAPON 
A further question remains: What can be done to wim 
the Cold War and thus return genuine peace to the world? 
One of the answers to that question is to acquaint Americans 
with the techniques of Fourth Dimensional Warfare. It 
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is imperative to continue to build a shield of absolute air- 
atomic supremacy. We dare not fail to win the guided missile 
race and all the other contests of technology; for if the 
Soviets ever hold scientific trumps, they will surely try to 
blackmai! the free world into quick submission. 

But the shield of air-atomic power is not enough. We need 
to learn the technique of nuclear politics as well as nuclear 
physics. We need to construct a Fourth Weapon of our 
own which can probe into the hearts and minds and loyalties 
of men behind the Iron Curtain, as well as those in the 
uncommitted neutral third of the earth. We require the 
sharp tools of semantics to remind us that “Russians” and 
“Chinese” and “Poles” (et al.) are mot “Communists’— 
except for the ruling elite. Clear recognition of that fact 
alone can lead to policies that progressively isolate, neutralize, 
and, finally, render impotent an oligarchy whose only link 
to the masses is through repressive terror. 


USSR 1s VULNERABLE TO SUBVERSION 


Actually Soviet rulers are fearfully vulnerable to the very 
instfuments of subversion which they have perfected. Perhaps 
twelve million Russians are in Communist concentration 
camps, many accused of political crimes. An army of security 
police is needed to hold the Iron Curtain nations in the 
Soviet dungeon. The Red Army and the MVD eye each 
other with mutual fear. High-ranking generals are forever 
shuffled off to the provinces or demoted; Communist leaders 
are purged. Spies are set on agents, and agents are planted 
on spies. “Who will guard the guard?” is the question that 
rears at the whole Communist fabric of tension and contro! 


A FREEDOM Corps OF EXILES COULD BE USEFUL 


Think what could happen if America were to amplify 
that question with a dozen different inflections. A concrete 
way to begin might be to recruit a Volunteer Freedom 
Corps from among Iron Curtain exiles. Battalions of Free 
Chinese, Free Poles, Free Balts, Free Hungarians, Free 
Czechs—and free Russians, Free Ukrainians (and many 
others) —could be attached to allied and UN armies in 
both Europe and the Far East. These units would not add 
appreciable manpower to orthodox military strength, but 
they would produce a significant psychological increment, 
as symbols. 

Imagine a battalion of Free Polish volunteers, stationed 
opposite the Communist-controlled army of Red Poland, 
a satellite army composed of many freedom-loving soldiers 
pressed into service against their will. The Free Polish unit 
would serve as a political magnet to increase the rate of 
defection, a psycho-social instrument that would enormously 
complicate the command function of Communist officials 
and, in time, compel the enemy to smother all military 
efficiency in an insupportable web of counter-security. Such 
1 Freedom Corps—valuable as a Fourth Weapon during 
a period of Cold War—would have other special assign- 
ments in case of renewed Communist aggression. 

Korea re-emphasized what military historians had learned 
from recording the mass defection of Soviet Nationalities 
during World War Il: the rigidities of the Communist 
police state cannot be imposed on the flux of war. If the 
Germans had not committed atrocities that united the 
Russian peoples behind a government they despised, Bol- 
shevism would have been destroyed from within. Hundreds 
of thousands of Soviet citizens volunteered to fight against 
Moscow, not because they loved Hitler more (as Communist 
propaganda has tried to suggest) but because they loved 
Stalin less. Lt. General Andrei Vlassov, a Soviet hero, was 
prepared to lead a crusade for freedom against Moscow. 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


His liberation movement failed when the Nazis refused to 
treat Vlassov as an ally; and the Western Powers handed 
that gallant soldier and his senior staff back to the Com- 
munists to be executed, thereby destroying a symbol that 
today might be worth perhaps twenty American infantry 
divisions. 

At one stage of the Korean War, North Korean and 
Chinese conscripts surrendered by the thousands, waving 
safe conduct leaflets prepared by Army and Air Force 
psywar units. Our Fourth Weapon did work in Korea; but 
unfortunately, we were still thinking in tactical rather than 
strategic terms. We treated ideological defectors as con- 
ventional prisoners—not as potential volunteer allies who 
would have been glad to talk through loud-speakers to their 
erstwhile comrades across the line. We did not even 
distinguish, until it was almost too late, between anti- 
Communist prisoners and Soviet agents who deliberately 
surrendered in order to: 

a. ring down miniature Iron Curtains inside our own 

prison camps, 

b. set psywar “mousetraps” for some of our officers, 

c. provoke our guards with riots, and 

d. thus create—for worldwide distribution—a myth of 

American brutality that could be exploited on the 
cultural front of the total conflict. 

In Korea the Soviets wrested a draw from certain defeat 
by using their Fourth Weapon—reinforced by neutralist 
diplomacy—to frustrate a UN battlefield alliance with the 
“disaffected proletariat” of the Communist World; i-e., 
Chinese and North Korean conscripts who could have been 
reformed into an Asian Army of Liberation. 

If the Communists start another limited war, we should 
be prepared to rush battalions of Free Corps paratroopers— 
Chinese, Russians, Indo-Chinese (et al.)—to the scene of 
combat. Knowing the mores and language of the units 
they oppose, these elite commandos can arouse the resistance 
potential always latent in peasant conscripts whose farms 
have been collectivized and whose families have been purged 
by the Communists. The West, if it is shrewd enough to 
develop its own Fourth Weapon, can actually set up recruit- 
ing stations for enemy battalions on the field of battle (a 
technique which has sometimes proved decisive in the history 
of warfare. The conduct of the Hessians in the American 
Revolutionary War is only one example.) 

The guided missile race may create situations in which 
the key to victory will be the ingenuity and stamina of 
guerrilla captains, armed with the Fourth Weapon as well 
as machine guns. Paradoxically, the age of nuclear 
physics may see the re-emergence of the individual “cham- 
pion” whose skill, daring and sophistication in the arts of 
irregular warfare can carry the day while most of the 
gleaming hardware stands immobilized by nuclear politics. 
Bur a Stonewall Jackson or a Giuseppe Garibaldi, an Orto 
Skorzeny or a Boer Commando named Smuts will never 
be obsolescent. Indeed such unorthodox genius may rule 
the playing fields of Ideological Conflict where disorganized 
troops and confused civilians—on both sides— rally to men, 
not to machinery. A new type of airborne infantry can yet 
be Queen of Battle—provided she does her “homework” 
and is protected with a coronet of air and the scepter of the 
sea. 


AMERICAN PsyWAR Is IN ITS INFANCY 
That is why strategy-planning based solely on faith in 
air-atomic power is, in fact, obsolescent; and no group of 
officers has been quicker to accept this than those who 
serve the Air Force. A surprising number of airmen have 
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already been trained in psywar techniques. The Army and 
Navy are also giving serious attention to the need to 
familiarize their officers with the handling of the Fourth 
Weapon. Nevertheless, American psychological warfare today 
—compared to the Soviet counterpart—is about where General 
Billy Mitchell's Air Force was thirty years ago. Our Fourth 
Weapon is being held for tentative auxiliary support, which 
is rather like restricting the mission of SAC to the role 
of reconnaissance for battalion artillery. 

This is by no means the fault of the able and brilliant 
men who have been assigned to develop psywar. It is the 
warp and woof of American sociology, the inertia of bureauc- 
racy, the limitations in the “charter” of certain departments, 
the gentleman's distaste for intrigue and conspiracy and 
the disbelief in organized evil that make up the typical 
American mind—all these factors militate against a revolu- 
tion in strategic thinking in Washington. (One must also 
assume continuous radiation from concealed Soviet “gun” 
emplacements in our own country; but the Soviet Fourth 
Weapon is probably most effective when it is aimed along 
the New Delhi, Jakarta, Belgrade, London, Geneva, Paris, 
Bandung “prestige circuit”. In all fairness, one should add 
that most of the “electricians” in those capital cities are 
doubtless ignorant of the kind of voltage they are trans- 
mitting to Washington.) * 


PRIVATE CITIZENS SHOULD TAKE THE INITIATIVE 


We need not be overly distressed that our officials have 
hesitated to launch a crash program in nuclear politics 
After all, there has been no clear demand from the American 
people for Washington to experiment in this area; and 
the glory of our government is that it rightly tends to forgo 
revolutionary change—without urging from the precinct 
(or pressure groups who pretend to represent the precincts ) 
If some few of us want to design an American Fourth 
Weapon—as a possible substitute for atomic missiles or 
fifty years of containment—we must create a constituency 
That constituency might include: 

a. all taxpayers who underwrite National Defense; 

b. all males between 10 and 45 who are eligible for 

military service now or in the event of future emergency; 

c. the wives, mothers, sisters, daughters and fiancees of 
those described above; 

d. everybody else who has a stake in the civilization that 
would be crippled by atomic bombardment or destroyed 
by Communist subversion. 

Logically, virtually every citizen should belong to those 
who advocate winning the cold war with the Fourth Weapon 
(General Sarnoff, the Chairman of the Board of RCA, has 
stated the case most persuasively—and most concisely—in 
his 42 page memorandum of April 5, 1955. If only 100 
men of General Sarnoff's equivalent rank in American in- 
dustry would agree to help work out the specific operations 
outlined in “Program for a Political Offensive Against World 
Communism”, the balance of world power could be redressed 
within eighteen months. ) 


WHAT CAN WE Do As A PILOT OPERATION? 
Somebody, of course, must make a start-—however halting — 
if only to show others that the path is not so steep after 
all. What can be done, for example, by men in this room to 
blueprint and machine-tool one precision part of an American 





*It is equally true, of course, that the Free Society has hosts ot 
supporters in all the'above mentioned cities—which means that effe: 
tive American counter-voltage could be sent towards Moscow via the 
same transmission system 
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Fourth Weapon? As “third dimensional” warriors you may 
feel that your responsibilities and competence are in another 
field. But psycho-social warfare is total conflict. “The front 
is everywhere”, and everyone is on the front all the time 
In some ways the psychological firepower that Reserve 
Officers can mount in their civilian capacities may be as 
vital to the defense of our nation as their military skills 


READ 


Many of you are doubtless members of Rotary, Kiwanis, 
the Air Force Association and various other veterans’ or- 
ganizations. Some of the groups to which you belong sponsor 
annual projects and study programs. As a program chairman 
—or advisor to the program chairman—you can persuade 
your group at least to “do its homework” on the nature of 
the threat to our way of life. Never underestimate the 
power of a book. Books on the strategy and tactics of 
Communism should be placed in local libraries, sent as gifts 
to business friends and college students, and called to the 
attention of the teachers and ministers in your community. 


ACTIVATE ORGANIZATIONAL POWER 


If more militant action is desired, you might induce some 
local group to pass a resolution demanding the publication 
of a State Department “White Paper” on the atrocities 
committed against American and UN servicemen in the 
Korean War. Local groups—working through their state and 
national organizations—can exert great moral force in a 
democratic society. Once an official White Paper on Atrocities 
has been released by our government, it could be presented 
to the United Nations where some neutralist statesmen are 
preparing to smuggle Red China into the hall of nations. If 
world public opinion is informed of the true facts, the Red 
Chinese criminals can be kept on the outskirts of international 
society. They will lose prestige and respectability. And 
behind the Iron Curtain, millions of our potential allies 
(including the Chinese people) will take hope, seeing that 
America has finally awakened to the nature of the Com 
munist conspiracy. 


CONCLUSION 


One thing more. The ultimate weapon its neither airpower 
nor psychological warfare. The ultimate weapon is human 
courage—for without courage airpower could never complete 
its mission and plans for psychological operations would be 
pigeonholed in some government department. Courage, in 
turn, is based on faith in certain unalterable moral laws 
Our nation, as President Eisenhower has so often remarked 
was founded on belief in those same laws 

Unfortunately, some people have forgotten the true mean 
ing of America. The Communists, who distort the meaning 
of language, have stolen some of our most precious symbols 
We are already half afraid of the honorable word “revolu 
tion,” although we are the true revolutionaries. It was an 
American Revolution that gave the world its finest revolu 
tionary ideal—the notion that government is the servant 
not the master, of the people 

The Communists—who call us “reactionary’—have turned 
society back to the days of the Pharaohs. The monuments 
to “Socialist Progress” erected in the USSR—-like the pyramid 
of ancient Egypt—have been built with slave labor 

On the other hand, we Americans have developed the 
most flexible, continually progressing society known to man 
Our so-called “masses” already enjoy luxuries undreamed 
of in other parts of the world. Our unique type of capitalism 

~almost as different from European cartel-capitalism a 
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it is from Socialism—produces more welfare and more 
social justice than Communist functionaries would even dare 
to imagine. But beyond that is the fact that we are truly 
free men. We have plenty AND freedom, together. 

Only the other day the press reported that an official 
Russian visitor to this country looked out of his airplane 
window and remarked, “America is like a child's dream of 
a Christmas tree come true”. Compared to much of the 
world where human life is still, in Hobbes’ words, “solitary, 
poor, nasty, brutish and short”, what the Russian said is 
quite true. How curious that a Russian agent should tell 
us so. How singular that some American intellectuals, who 
insist on relativity in all other matters (including ethical! 
presuppositions), always attack our culture as if it were 
to be assessed against some Absolute System that ne'er was 
seen on land or sea. 

We are the child's dream of a Christmas tree. We have 
too much tinsel and a burned out bulb or two and, perhaps, 
in oversupply of sticky candy canes. So what! We have 
presents which, as a people, we are willing to share with all 
the world; and there is in America, for all of our human 
failings, a genuine atmosphere of generosity and good will 
towards others that comes close to being the Christmas 
spirit all year round. Let those who know the intrigue, 
hostility, suspicion, power struggles and provincialism of 
some other culture patterns refute this if they can. 


.We are, in short, so securely based that we can even 
convert some Communists. In every play of the game, we 
must be tough-minded; but the strong can afford to be 
charitable. There are “Communists” behind the Curtain 
who are only nominal members of the party; they joined 
to advance their professional careers as engineers or doctors 
or scientists. There are pathetic wretches who have been 
blackmailed into serving the MVD. There may be men at 
the highest levels of the bureaucracy and the Red Army 
who despise themselves secretly for what they are forced 
to do. One task of the American Fourth Weapon is to open 
escape hatches for those fellow human beings. Their con- 
version could save millions of lives. The precedent of Elba 
may be more useful in preserving world civilization than 
the precedent of Nurnberg. 


There are faults in our way of life, but in relative terms— 
from the standpoint of ethics, of political justice, of economic 
welfare—our civilization has never been equalled. We must 
not lose it by default for want of courage or the inability 
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to learn new techniques for defense. And we must not betray 
our own Revolution. 

A handful of Americans once said that governments 
which do not respect the life, liberty and pursuit of happiness 
of the individual are “illegal” and should be abolished. By 
the test of our own Declaration of Independence, all Com- 
munist governments are illegitimate. If we will reaffirm our 
belief in that principle—for ALL human beings—the sword 
of World Revolution can be turned back against Communism 
and—in time—we can paralyze the Kremlin's war-making 
power with its own Fourth Dimensional Weapons-System, 
and our own Strategy of Courage. 

One word of caution. The American Fourth Weapon, 
when it is properly developed, will be almost the reverse 
of the Soviet counterpart. Ir will be overt, not covert. We 
cannot compete in deceit, in trickery, in bribery and in 
subversion with the Communists. We must understand their 
methods, not emulate them. For if every facet of human 
activity is perverted by “gamesmanship”, the open society will 
be destroyed—even though, technically, it “defeats” the 
Communists. 

There are some people who, in their laudable enthusiasm 
to upset Communist war aims, seem to advocate the borrowing 
of Soviet techniques. Such people have not thought it 
through. For, if we adopt that strategy, at the precise moment 
we start to “succeed”, we fail. What happens to our own 
civilization, for example, if scholarship is suborned for 
propaganda purposes, even if the goal is assumed to be 
“worthy”? 

It is doubtful that America has lost ground in the world 
because she tries to apply ethics to foreign policy. It may be 
that we have not been moral enough. Treachery may enable 
a Borgia to achieve limited ends; but another native of 
Italy, by keeping the faith, accomplished something far nobler 
in the history of civilization. Have we lost face in the Orient 
because Asians really think America is backing colonialism 
or because our friends—and enemies—are bewildered by our 
inconsistencies and self-doubts? Machiavelli fashioned one 
key to human experience, but that key unlocks a narrow, 
ill-lighted closet. A man named Washington held the key 
to a brighter room when he said: “Let us raise a standard 
to which the wise and honest can repair. The event is in the 
hands of God”. On this framework we can erect the American 
Fourth Weapon—and help the rest of mankind to build 
(for themselves and in their own ways) mansions of liberty 
and economic security. 


COMMUNISM THE DEADLIEST ENEMY OF LIBERALISM 
By GEORGE MEANY, President, AFL-CIO, Washington, D. C. 
Delivered before the National Religion & Labor Foundation, New York, New York, December 13, 1955 


N EXPRESSING my appreciation for this award today, 
may | also pay my respects to the National Religion and 
Labor Foundation for the splendid work which they 
ire doing in bringing about mutual understanding between 
labor and religion on the basis of the dignity of man, as 
an individual creature of God, without regard for race, 
creed or color 
Last Saturday, there was celebrated the seventh anniversary 
of the U. N. general assembly's adoption of the universal! 
declaration of human rights. This week the American people 
will be—rather should be—celebrating the anniversary of 


the adoption of our country’s Bill of Rights. The ideals of 
the two documents have much in common. In fact, the U. N. 
Charter owes much to our country’s Bill of Rights. 

Human rights are the first bridge and binding force between 
the free labor movement and religion. We, of free labor, 
reject and abhor Lenin's doctrine that: “Religion is the 
opium of the people”. We also brand as sheer idiocy Lenin's 
dogma that “religion is a kind of spiritual vodka in which 
the slaves of capital drown their human shape and their 
claims to any decent life.” 

Without human rights, human progress—progress by the 
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great mass of humanity—can at best, move only at a snail's 
pace. Without human rights—the right of freedom of con- 
science, the right to freedom of thought, expression, association 
and assembly, there can be no moral advancement. Without 
human rights, there can be no elevation but only the degrada- 
tion and oppression of the individual human being. 

This question of human rights is especially urgent in the 
present critical world situation. Today, we have a gigantic 
military machine fanatically dedicated to the destruction of all 
religion, free labor and all human rights throughout the world. 
All totalitarian systems—in varying degrees—have it, as their 
first duty, to extirpate freedom of religion and to exterminate 
free labor organizations. The more total the dictatorship, the 
less freedom of conscience and the less free is labor. That is 
why Communist dictatorship—which is the most total of all 
totalitarianism—is the most ruthless and unrelenting foe of 
free labor and free religion. 

This world-wide conspiracy is a vast anti-moral movement. 
It's philosophy is anti-moral, for with it—the end justifies any 
and all means. It sneers at our most cherished moral values as 
decadence and weakness. Its source of inspiration and ultimate 
goal is crude force, the power of violence, unlimited totalitarian 
terror over the individual, who is denied al! protection of law, 
religion and free labor organization. 

The present crisis is not only political. It is above all a moral 
crisis. No one can separate these features of the crisis of our 
times. If a democratic Russia had played as important a role 
in defeating Hitler, the post-victory claims and counter-claims 
could have been settled through the normal channels of states- 
manship and diplomatic negotiations. If Russia were not a 
totalitarian dictatorship, a huge imperialist power with a world 
ambition and mission, we would not be facing today a world- 
wide fifth column, the international communist conspiracy. 

That is why the Communist parties are not political parties, 
in the democratic sense of the word. They are only national 
sectors of a Russian-directed world body. The military weight 
and material resources of the Soviet State are the base, the 
heart and head of Communist activities everywhere. This brute 
force is combined with a phony religious fanaticism. The Soviet 
State and its foreign branches constitute a Godless church 
state. This Godless church state fights on all fronts, in all walks 
of life, and with any and all means. Its central aim is the exten- 
sion of the present Moscow-Peiping empire to include the 
entire world. In this light, the free world faces the following 
dangers: —(1) the military power of the Moscow-Peiping axis, 
(2) Communist subversion within non-Communist countries 
—especially in colonial and underdeveloped areas. This sub- 
version moves in various stages: neutralization, paralysis and 
full control; (3) diplomatic-commercial maneuvers. 

We face three tasks in meeting these dangers: (1) to de- 
velop military forces strong enough to deter and defeat direct 
and indirect aggression. (2) Develop social, economic and 
political superiority of democratic order through international 
cooperation, freedom and social progress for colonial peoples 
and underdeveloped countries and through the advancement 
of social justice in every free country. (3) Defense of freedom 
and the free state against fifth column at home. 

The three tasks are necessary. They are not alterriatives 
They are organically tied up with each other. They must go 
together and be applied simultaneously. 

It is just as wrong to think that Communist imperialism 
can be defeated with arms alone as to say that it can be beaten 
with social reforms or social security legislation alone. We 
must defeat Communist imperialism, Communist ideology 
and Communist subversion, and mot merely any one of these 
evils. If we win on one or two fronts and the enemy breaks 
through on the third, we of the free world might lose all. In 
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addition, we must also exploit the political differences and 
economic difficulties within the Soviet empire. We must do 
nothing to ease Moscow's difficulties with the satellites. We 
must do nothing to help the Kremlin get over the difficulties 
arising from the struggle over succession to Stalin. In the 
diplomatic field, we should do nothing to help build up the 
authority of the new regime among the Soviet peoples. 

We should avoid being fooled by the more flexible and 
more cautious tactics of a regime which is still seeking to 
consolidate itself and enhance its authority. In fact, the more 
the Kruschev regime feels itself secure, the more harsh and 
frontal its attacks will become. The present Bulganin-Krus- 
chev tour of India and Burma is a striking example of soviet 
insincerity. 

Moscow has sought relaxation not as an end, but as a means 
to strengthen Soviet imperialism. This is proven by Russia's 
unchanged and uncompromising attitude to the basic causes of 
world tension. Moscow wants relaxation to affirm and 
strengthen its conquests of yesterday as a base for more Com 
munist conquests tomorrow. Kruschev, Kaganovich and Bul- 
ganin have openly and impudently said so. 

Ir would be wrong to think that the weakness of the free 
world in the face of the Communist onslaught has been only 
military. If it were that simple, there would be nothing to 
worry about. We have grave weaknesses in our social and 
economic armor. We have espectally serious weaknesses m our 
moral and intellectual armor. 

Too many in the free world fail to see the real nature of 
Communism as the mortal foe of everything that we hold dear 
of every moral and spiritual value. Too many in the free 
world are still prisoners of the illusion that Communism is 
historically speaking, a progressive system—extreme liberalism 
temporarily making bad mistakes. Actually, Communism repre 
sents darkest reaction. It is an anti-social system in which 
there are imbedded some of the worst features of savagery 
slavery, feudalism and life-sapping exploitation manifested in 
the industrial revolution of early-day capitalism 

Too many in the free world seem to have lost their capacity 
for moral indignation against the most brutal inhumanities 
when they are perpetrated by Communists. It is painful, but 
we must face the cruel facts of life. We of the democratic 
camp must develop a far more vigorous moral attitude. We 
must rekindle our capacity to cry Out against, to protest against 
the Godless dogmas and savage crimes being perpetrated by 
Moscow. Such struggles and such protests are not negative 
actions. They are positive. They are morally and politically 
constructive. I know of nothing more positive and construc 
tive than a total struggle against the totalitarian cancer in the 
body-politic of modern society 

It is rather disturbing to me that many people in our country 
who call themselves liberals are stone silent about the Soviet 
concentration camps. They never find the time to utter a word 
of condemnation against the Communist imperialist destruc 
tion of the national independence and democratic rights of 
hundreds of millions of people in Europe and Asia. It is 
shocking to see the studied attempts being made by western 
diplomacy to tear to shreds the charter of the United Nations 
under the guise of the so-called package deal with Moscow 
and Peiping. Can it be that the free world is so weak in its 
moral spirit that it does not recognize this deal as appeasement 
of the worst kind? 

I am all for a fight to the finish against racialism in our 
own midst. Racialism is damnable and detestable in any form 
But racialism in reverse—as now propagated in India and 
Burma by Kruschev and Bulganin is just as reprehensible 

And the Communist imprisonment of hundreds of thou 


sands of hostages—so-called war prisoners—ten years after 
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the close of the war, in violation of every human right and 
international agreement—is morally reprehensible. One would 
expect the true liberal to cry out in protest against human 
beings being carted, tagged and shuttled about for weeks in 
railyards of Russia, as if they were carloads of coal or bags of 
potatoes. Not until we of the free world can give rebirth to 
a vibrant moral attitude, to a burning indignation against such 
frightful bestialities, can the freedom-loving people be suff- 
ciently stirred to gather the moral strength for resisting and 
defeating the totally anti-moral dogmas and deeds of Com- 
munism at home and abroad. Yes, this means above all a 
moral struggle against Communism. 

Communism is the very opposite of liberalism. Communism 
is the deadliest enemy of liberalism. Liberals should be the 
most consistent and energetic fighters against Communism. 
Liberals must also be on guard against developing a certain 
type of McCarthyism of their own. They must shun like a 
plague the role of being anti anti-Communist. Only by refusing 
to be thus entrapped, can liberals shed every vestige of sub- 
conscious and conscious regard for Communism as a move- 
ment with which they have something in common. 

Much more regard must be shown by the Democracies for 
principles—for the principles of human rights and human 
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freedom. We must never sacrifice principles to expediency. 
This means being rigid in support of our principles. 

Moscow is sure it has history's timetables in its pocket. 
Hitler once thought so too. We have nothing to fear from 
peaceful competition. They need our help. We do not need 
theirs. They have nothing that can help us. What they have 
can only hurt us. But what we have they want from us in 
order to help and save them from the follies of Communism 
and Soviet imperialism. 

We must avoid the suicidal self-deception of the popular 
front and united front. 

No country, no people. no movement can stand aloof and 
be neutral in this struggle. Nehru and Tito are not neutral. 
They are aides and allies in fact and in effect, if not in diplo- 
matic verbiage. 

In conclusion, I can not emphasize too strongly to you: The 
conflict between Communism and freedom is the problem of 
our time. It overshadows all other problems. This conflict 
mirrors our age, its toils, its tensions, its troubles and its tasks. 
On the outcome of this conflict, depends the future of all man- 
kind. I pray that, on the threshold of the atomic age, we of 
the free world can muster the moral courage and total strength 
to preserve the peace and promote the freedom of the men and 
women of every continent, color and creed. 


Reflections of a Central Banker 


MONETARY POLICY AND THE NATIONAL ECONOMY 
By ALLAN SPROUL, President, Federal Reserve Bank of New York 


Delivered before the joint luncheon of the American Economic Assoctation and the American Finance Association, New York, 
N. Y., December 29, 1955 


\ K aw YOU invite someone who is not a professional 
economist to speak on an occasion of this sort, there 
is alWays the danger that he will try to talk like a 
professional economist, and thus make a fool of himself while 
failing to fool his audience. I am not a professional economist. 
I hate to make a fool of myself. And I know I could not fool 
you 

I may have to skate pretty close to what is, for me, the thin 
ice of theoretical economics, however, because although I am 
not a professional economist I am a practitioner of an art 
which must draw inspiration from the work of professional 
economists. Central banking is largely practical economics, a 
sort of laggard son of theoretical economics, and I have been 
practicing central banking for the past thirty-five years. My 
long apprenticeship in the field is the excuse for the title which 
has been given to my talk, “Reflections of a Central Banker.” 
Maybe that sounds as if I were going to give you some rocking 
chair stories of my experience, but that is not my intention. I 
think it would be pretty dull. What I would like to do is to 
discuss a few of the things I have observed and thought about, 
while I have been an officer of the Federal Reserve System, 
and which I think might merit a larger measure of interest 
and attention from you. 

Monetary policy was in the doldrums for a number of years 
prior to and during World War II. It had been running fast 
before a brisk breeze for quite a while prior to that time, and 
then the wind died down and its sails went slack. Big claims 
had been made for it as a solvent of our economic ills, and 
when it couldn't support these claims there was a tendency to 
discard it in favor of more direct and what might seem to 
be more powerful economic controls. I suspect that somewhat 





the same pattern could be traced in the interest of economists, 
and particularly the younger economists, in the problems of 
central banking. For a time, preceding and following the 
passage of the Federal Reserve Act of 1913, such problems 
attracted a lot of men. Then it began to appear that more 
important work could be done, or more hay could be made, 
in other branches of economics, while interest in central bank- 
ing suffered a relative decline. Now there has been something 
of a renaissance in the use of monetary policy as one of the 
means of achieving greater economic stability, without sacrific- 
ing too much economic freedom. If we are careful not to claim 
too much for it, it may hold its place. And I am hoping that 
central banking problems will similarly recapture the interest 
of a new generation of economists. 

Let me speak first and most particularly about the Federal 
Reserve System, its organization, its policies, and its techniques. 
You all know the general organization of the System, but you 
may not all be aware of ‘he evolutionary changes which have 
been taking place within the general organization. The main 
outlines of the System are much as they were when the System 
was established forty-one years ago; a regional system, federal 
in character, with a national coordinating and supervisory body 
at Washington and twelve regional Federal Reserve Banks 
which are the operating arms of the System in their respective 
districts. 

Within this framework, however, there has been a definite 
tendency for power and influence to gravitate toward the 
center, a corollary of developments in other areas of social, 
political, and economic organization, as well as a result of 
growing familiarity at the center with the means of accom- 
plishing things at the periphery. Fortunately, I think, for the 
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development of the System and the ee of the country, this 
tendency has not gone so far as to destroy either the federal 
character of the System in terms of policy formation, or its 
regional character in terms of policy execution. 

That this is so, is largely due to the development of the 
Federal Open Market Committee, and its evolution as a body 
in which the various parts of the System are represented not 
by blocs, not by opposing groups of members of the Board of 
Governors on one side and Presidents of Federal Reserve Banks 
on the other, but by individuals having equal statutory author- 
ity and equal statutory responsibilities with respect to one of 
the most important functions of the System, namely, open 
market operations. 

It is true that the means of credit control, other than open 
market operations, are scattered about the System in what 
seems to be an illogical manner. Discount rates are fixed by 
the Boards of Directors of the individual Federal Reserve 
Banks, but are reviewed and determined by the Board of 
Governors, and the setting of reserve and margin requirements 
is wholly a charge of the Board of Governors. But all of these 
measures of credit control must be integrated and used as a 
common kit of tools. The Federal Open Market Committee 
provides the forum where discussion of their coordinated use 
can take place without unnecessarily infringing upon the rights 
and duties of other parts of the System. The illogical in terms 
of organization charts and precisely drawn lines of authority, 
becomes logical in terms of the evolution of a body which 
appropriately and effectively represents all parts of the System. 

It may be useful to recall how this unique arm of the System 
developed, not from some sudden inspirational attack on the 
problem of bringing national unity to a regional central bank- 
ing system, but by trial and error during a shakedown cruise 
of about twenty years duration. In the beginning, adjustments 
of the reserve positions of member banks were made entirely 
through the discount window. Early open market operations 
emerged in the form of an attempt by individual Federal 
Reserve Banks to supplement their earnings. It soon became 
apparent that the effect of these purchases and sales of Govern- 
ment securities (and bankers’ bills) was to put reserves into 
the banking system or to take them out without regard for 
what might be credit policy at the time. The first informal 
attempt to correct the situation was the adoption by the Con- 
ference of Governors (Presidents now) of Federal Reserve 
Banks, in 1922, of a policy of buying and selling Government 
obligations in an orderly and systematic manner, and the ap- 
pointment of a committee of five Governors to see that this 
was done. This loose arrangement was tightened up somewhat 
by the Federal Reserve Board in 1923, and the rule was 
adopted, which has since become a statutory principle of open 
market operations, that the time, character and volume of such 
operations must be governed with primary regard to the 
accommodation of commerce and business and to their effect 
on the general credit situation. In 1930 an open market policy 
conference was created which included a representative of 
each of the twelve Federal Reserve Banks. Statutory recognition 
of and restraint upon this particular method of conducting 
open market operations was legislated in 1933, when the bank- 
ing act of that year created a Federal Open Market Committee 
and prohibited open market operations of Federal Reserve 
Banks except in accordance with the regulations of the Federal 
Reserve Board. The Federal Open Market Committee in its 
present form came into being with the passage of the Banking 
Act of 1935, which also made it mandatory for Federal Re- 
serve Banks to engage in open market operations in accordance 
with the directions and regulations of the Committee. 

So far so good. Evolution has proceeded by a process of 
natural selection toward a higher form of organism, which 
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retains some of the desirable characteristics of regional organ- 
ization within a federal system, while acquiring the powers 
necessary to a coordination of national policy under present- 
day conditions. This organism has survived for twenty years 
and given evidence of being able to adapt itself to environ- 
mental change. 

There are those, however, who see in the persistence of 
present regional representation on the Federal Open Market 
Committee, a serious flaw in our credit control machinery 
They appear co believe that this has enabled the poachers to 
remain on the Committee along with the game wardens, in 
the person of the five Presidents of Federal Reserve Banks 
who are members of the Committee along with the seven 
members of the Board of Governors. The Presidents of the 
Federal Reserve Banks, they say, are selected by the directors 
of the Banks—to be sure, with the approval of the Board of 
Governors. The nine men who serve as directors of Federal 
Reserve Banks include six men elected by the member banks 
of their district, and three of these men are bankers. Ergo, 
the Presidents of Federal Reserve Banks are the representatives 
of the member banks and, in political terms, must be respon 
sive to the wishes of their constituents or they won't be Pres: 
dents very long. And so, it is claimed, the group which is 
supposed to be regulated and controlled has at least one hand 
on the controls, or at least five fingers in the pie. 

This line of chain reasoning has its appeal if you believe 
thay the Presidents of Federal Reserve Banks are so beholden 
to gGommercial bankers for their jobs, and so lacking in aware 
nes$ of their statutory responsibilities, that they cannot hon 
estly serve the public interest as members of the Federal Open 
Market Committee. The fact is, however, that the relation 
between a President of a Federal Reserve Bank and the bank 
ers of his district is not that of an elected representative and 
his Constituents or an employee and his employer. The present 
somewhat complicated arrangements for the election and ap 
pointment of directors of Federal Reserve Banks, and for the 
appointment of Presidents of Federal Reserve Banks by these 
directors, have instead a double virtue. First, they inject into 
the System's conduct of its every-day affairs the standards of 
efficiency and practical judgment that well-chosen business 
executives can provide from their own experience—and that 
includes everything from judging the fitness of a man to ad 
minister the complex operations of a Federal Reserve Bank 
to the maintenance of its plant and equipment. This has con 
tributed to an operating performance which has protected 
Federal Reserve Banks from much of the criticism which is 
levelled against other institutions not prodded toward efh 
ciency by the profit motive. Second, these electoral arrange 
ments keep the Presidents of Federal Reserve Banks directly 
in touch with men who are aware of banking and credit condi 
tions and economic developments in their districts, and who 
can help to interpret credit policy to the banking, business, 
and agricultural community, without making the Presidents 
subservient to whatever may be the selfish interests of any 
group in the community. 

On the even more important level of policy formation, 
the problem is not comparable to that faced by a Government 
regulatory body fixing rates and conditions of service under 
monopoly or semi-monopoly conditions, nor to the problem 
of an administrative tribunal watching over observance of the 
law. The main problem of the central banking system is the 
appraisal of major developments affecting the whole economy 
and the formulation of a policy which will influence the money 
and credit sector of that economy so as to contribute to the 
stability of the economy as a whole. This is a public service 
which requires of its practitioners continuous contact with 
economic processes, and with people in the market places of 
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the country as well as with the representatives of Government 
at its political center. It requires practitioners with an aware- 
ness of the problems of an economy which is neither wholly 
private nor wholly public in character. It requires practitioners 
who are insulated against narrow partisan political influence 
on the one hand, and against narrow selfish private influence 
on the other, but who are responsive both to broad Govern- 
ment policies and to the importance of private initiative and 
private enterprise in giving support to those policies. In my 
view there has been developed in the Federal Reserve System 
in general, and in the Federal Open Market Committee in par- 
ticular, a unique contribution to the democratic administration 
of such a task. There is no conflict of interest in this adminis- 
tration. 

| have spoken of this matter of organization at some length 
because I think it is vital to the preservation of a Federal 
Reserve System which retains regional vigor in a national 
setting, and because attempts to destroy the Federal Open 
Market Committee, as presently constituted, have been made 
from time to time. In fact, a bill has been resting in a Con- 
gessiona) committee for the past year, which would abolish 
the Federal Open Market Committe and transfer its functions 
to an enlarged Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System. That way lies a revolution in the organization of our 
credit control machinery. | believe that this is a question 
which goes well beyond the mere mechanics of organization, 
and which needs and deserves your Closest scrutiny as Citizens, 
as well as economists and men of finance. 

So much for organization. Now for a reference to policies. 
The preamble to the Federal Reserve Act says that the Federal 
Reserve System is to be concerned with the provision of an 
elastic currency, affording a means of rediscounting commer- 
cial paper, and establishing a more effective supervision of 
banking in the United States, and for other purposes. Well, 
the “other purposes” have long since stolen the show, as must 
be the case when the manifold objects of an ecOnomic experi- 
ment are compressed into a few words, no matter how well 
chosen. We are all now engaged in an attempt to prevent the 
occurrence of wide and deep economic fluctuations and to miti- 
gate the hardships of the smaller cyclical fluctuations and the 
necessary internal adjustments of a dynamic, growing, rela- 
tively free-choice economy. 

The role of the central banking system in this attempt to 
achieve better balance in our economy has never been spelled 
out specifically, and probably cannot be. We were not specifi- 
cally mentioned in the Employment Act of 1946, which gave 
expression to the present general concept of the economic 
role of Government, but our share of the general responsibil- 
ity derives largely from that expression of national policy. 
| have always felt, however, that if we are to be true to the 
explicit requirements of our own charter, we must emphasize 
the implicit requirements of this broader charter, by combin- 
ing stability of the purchasing power of the dollar with the 
promotion of the most effective possible utilization of our 
resources. We must be alert to oppose both inflationary and 
deflationary pressures, either one of which can upset the 
precarious balance of a high-employment, high-production, 
lugh-income economy 

We are pretty much all of one mind, I take it, when it 
comes to opposing deflationary forces which threaten a waste 
of human and material resources. But there is no such unanim- 
ity when inflation—usually trotted out as mild inflation— 
is in prospect or in beingeWere is a central banking problem 
with respect to which we shotld, perhaps, have had more help 
from you than you have so far given us. Are we right in the 
belief that stability of the dollar and a growing high-level 
economy are compatible? Or, at least, are we right in our 
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belief that there are so many forces in the economy which now 
exert inflationary pressures, as to make it likely that our role 
will generally be to resist those pressures in the interest of 
sustained economic growth? The siren song of gradual modest 
inflation, if it be that and not the music of the spheres, appeals 
to many groups, political and economic. There is a tendency 
to relax and enjoy the sound of more money in the cash regis- 
ter, and the appearance of more dollars in the balance sheet 
and in the pay envelope. The problem has become a funda- 
mental one in the administration of monetary policy, and 
your advice and counsel and, indeed, your leadership are 
needed. 

There are those, of course, who think the answer has already 
been given, and that our powers have been reduced to exerting 
a gentle tug on the reins from time to time, which is really 
administered by the horse. With that I cannot agree; I cannot 
bear witness to the impotence of our central banking system. 
It still has considerable power, even though we recognize, as 
I think we must, that general monetary controls can no longer 
be used so drastically as to bring about a severe restriction of 
the money supply with restriction of income, production, and 
employment in its wake. In this we would only find support 
if we were faced with a runaway inflation due solely or prim- 
arily to monetary causes. That is an emergency we have not 
had to face, and certainly do not have any desire to face, even 
though the actual experience of such a catastrophe might sub- 
sequently make for broader public understanding of the anti- 
inflationary steps we must take from time to time. In developed 
countries which have experienced hyper-inflation the central 
bank has only to mention the word inflation to bring a large 
measure of public support to a restrictive credit policy. When 
we mention inflation as a reason for trying to restrain a boom, 
which shows signs of temporarily exhausting physical capacity 
to increase the supply of goods and services, and in circum- 
stances when further injections of bank credit are likely to 
show up largely if not entirely in increased prices, we are apt 
to be charged with crying wolf when there is no wolf, to be 
denounced as apostles of deflation. And if actual inflation does 
not develop, perhaps because we have done our job of helping 
to curb its development, the accusation against us seems to 
gain increased validity. You can see why I would like to have 
aid and comfort in resolving doubts about our ability to com- 
bine a stable dollar with a growing, expanding high-level, 
peace-time economy. 

Another aspect of policy formation which concerns me is 
whether or not undue reliance is now being placed upon the 
judgments of men, and whether we should seek some auto- 
matic or mechanical guides to policy action. I do not think that 
we have been led too far astray by reading our press clippings. 
When it is said of the Federal Open Market Committee that 
“these twelve men have more financial power than any other 
official body in United States history,” we may think it will 
impress our children and grandchildren, but we are also 
humble enough to recognize that the power we wield is a 
circumscribed one which cannot be wielded arbitrarily or 
capriciously. In the first place, it is a power exercised by a 
group of individuals of differing backgrounds and talents, and 
with differing approaches to the policy actions upon which 
they must finally agree. There are checks and balances such as 
are characteristic of our whole concept of Government, which 
give assurance that decisions will be reached by a deliberative 
process, and that power will not be wielded by an individual 
who might acquire the habits of a despot. In the second place, 
it is power exercised in the white light of full disclosure: 
weekly, monthly, and annually our actions are publicly reported. 
for all to examine and to judge. Finally, it is power exercised 
within the limits of national objectives and public tolerance, 
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which would not permit the Committee to indulge a sense 
of power or to experiment rashly with it, even if it were so 
inclined. 

But to recognize the limitations of our powers is not to 
deny their importance. We must and do take them very seri- 
ously. We realize that we are trying to measure and adjust 
the flow of credit in a money economy, and we are steeped in 
the belief that whether the economy works well or poorly 
depends in part on our success or failure in discharging our 
responsibilities. And therein, I think, lies a danger. The 
oppressive character of such a heavy responsibility leads men 
to seek some automatic or mechanical device as a guide to 
policy action, in order to remove the risk of exercising fallible 
human judgment. The gold standard, as it existed during the 
latter part of the nineteenth century and the early years of 
the present century, largely performed this role in those 
countries which had central banks and which looked first and 
almost entirely to the state of their balance of payments and 
the size of their gold reserves in formulating central bank 
policy. Those “good old days” began to pass into history, 
however, when central bankers began consciously to interfere 
with the effects of inflows and outflows of gold upon the do- 
mestic credit situation and, through it, upon the domestic 
economy. They receded further into limbo as national policy 
became more and more oriented toward the maintenance of 
high levels of production and employment at home, and tried 
to fit together the international and the domestic situation 
without subordinating one to the other. 

And yet there have been and no doubt are serious students 
of central banking who believe that it cannot function properly 
without a “norm” of behavior, or a mathematical equation, 
which will tell its human guides what to do and when to do 
it. In the present state of our knowledge of the functioning 
of the economic world, and despite the flood of available 
statistics which never seems to be out of spate, I do not be- 
lieve that we can now devise a “norm” or an equation, which 
will relieve us in any substantial and consistent way of the 
necessity of exercising human judgment in discharging our 
responsibilities. What we need is not just a catalogue and 
synthesis of symptoms, but an appraisal of a whole situation, 
including the complex reactions of human beings—business- 
men, labor leaders, consumers, politicians. Early in my career 
in the Federal Reserve System I read a statement by Allyn 
Young which impressed me then and impresses me now: 

“In fact, we can be certain that reliance upon any 
simple rule or set of rules would be dangerous. Economic 
situations are never twice alike. They are compounded 
of different elements—foreign and domestic, agricultural! 
and industrial, monetary and non-monetary, psychologica! 
and physical—and these various elements are combined in 
constantly shifting proportions. 

“Scientific analysis, unaided, can never carry the 
inquirer to the heart of an economic situation. Judgment 
and wisdom—the power to take a complex set of con- 
siderations into account and come to a balanced view of 
them—are quite as much needed as facts and cheories. 
The Federal Reserve System needs to operate in the light 
of all the information it can get, and it needs to have this 
information organized and analyzed in such a way as to 
give the maximum amount of illumination. But it also 
needs the guidance of that practical wisdom which is born 
only of experience.” 

If in our time, however, with increasing knowledge of how 
credit policy works, we can discover a “norm” of action, or a 
mathematical guide to policy, our task would be greatly sim- 
plified. To do that, we shall have to know more than we yet 
know about how monetary and credit policy actually affect the 
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economy, as a whole, and its various parts, and with what 
leads and lags. This will mean deep probing into the opera 
tions of our money and banking system as it is now con 
stituted, and into the effects of changes of monetary and 
credit policy upon the whole economy working through the 
banking system. Until this job is further along, a good motto 
for central banks may continue to be the lines of the poet 

“Our stability is but balance 

And wisdom lies in masterful 

administration of the unforeseen.” 

I am now going to turn to one of the techniques of execu 
tion of central bank policy, partly because it has importance 
from a general economic standpoint which transcends its 
purely technical trappings, and partly because it has been the 
subject of some public comment and discussion during the. 
past year or two. I refer to the range of open market opera 
tions; whether such operations should be rigidly confined to 
short-term Government securities, except under the most 
unusual circumstances, or whether a willingness at times to 
operate over the whole range of maturities of Government 
obligations would provide a better means of making credit 
policy effective. | am not going to reiterate all of my own 
views, which are already in the record and which are dis- 
tinctly minority views within the Federal Open Market Com 
mittee. There are as yet no absolutes in this business, however. 
Those who advocate, and I who oppose, the present techniques 
of the Federal Open Market Committe are merely climbing 
the hill on opposite sides, trying to reach the same summit 
of knowledge and effectiveness. 

But I do think that the question is one worthy of the atten 
tion of at least some of you who are here today, not merely 
as a matter of casual comment in panel discussions, or writings 
on other subjects, but as something which has real economx 
significance and deserves serious study. And I am encouraged 
in this opinion by the articles which have appeared in the 
journals during the past year. If the present technique derives 
from a too rigid application of supposed classical economics 
to problems of money and credit, we need enlightenment from 
you. 

I had supposed that the classical economists, the men of 
private property and free markets, didn't think that free 
markets could provide everything necessary to the public good 
and that if they were our contemporaries they might have 
thought of the market for money and credit as something 
separate and apart from other markets, and as an appropriate 
area of intervention by Government or agencies of Govern 
ment—aintervenuon at that cross-section of the economy where 
the public need for some overall economic guidance toward 
stability could be provided with a minimum of direct intru 
sion into the details of production and distribution. And | 
had supposed that this would mean central bank action to help 
the market in determining the significant characteristics of the 
maturity structure of interest rates implied by the kind of 
credit policy being pursued—not to try to set decimal points 
on daily quotations, nor to peg a curve, but to nudge the 
market in the direction sought by credit policy. And finally | 
had supposed that the effects of increases or decreases in capital 
values, arising from changes in long-term rates of interest 
were becoming more and more important in an economy 1n 
which public as well as private debts have become so large a 
part of our so-called assets, and that some direct intervention 
in this area might at times be appropriate. Whether or not 
these or Contrary suppositions are true, it seems to me that 
this matter of open market techniques involves problems of 
economic significance beyond its immediate technical applica 
tion, and that it deserves your study and your published 
findings 
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There is another area of credit administration which can 
be brought under the loose heading of techniques. That is 
the problem of selective credit controls, and particularly the 
control of consumer instalment credit. I suppose that all of 
us who have a bias against detailed planning “from above” 
would prefer that credit policy accomplish its major aims by 
general quantitative controls which work impersonally but 
pervasively, and without interfering directly with individual 
transactions. But if there has grown up a form of credit ex- 
tension which, no matter how prodigious its contribution to 
mass production and mass consumption, is also introducing a 
dangerous element of instability in our economy, and if it is 
difficult to reach this credit area by general credit measures 
without adversely affecting all of the less avid users of credit, 
is there not a case for a selective credit control? Thackeray 
says in Vanity Fas: 

“Everybody must have observed how well those live 
who are comfortably and thoroughly in debt; how they 
deny themselves nothing; how jolly and easy they are in 
their minds.” 

Well, | am not jolly and easy in my mind. | am disturbed 
by the present situation in consumer instalment credit, just as 
| was concerned, under different conditions and for different 
reasons, about stock market credit until the Board of Gover- 
nors was given power to establish, and to vary, margin re- 
quirements. | am disturbed not by the total amount of con- 
sumer credit, but by the fact or the indication that successive 
relaxation of terms has been largely responsible for keeping 
the bal! in the air. This is a process which cannot go on 
indefinitely, and when it ceases there will come a ume when 
repayment of old debt will catch up with new extensions of 
credit. The special stimulus of a rapidly increasing net supply 
of consumer credit, which has contributed so much to the 
record production and distribution of consumer durable goods 
during the past year will then be gone, at least temporarily. 
Will it then become clear that we drove our productive 
capacity to unsustainable limits—for the present—by borrow- 
ing consumer demand from the future? 

This is a subject on which many voices have expressed many 
views, but usually they have not been views which seemed 
objective enough to help resolve the question in the best 
interests of society as a whole. I know that there are those 
who believe that selective credit controls are a dangerous step 
_on the road to general overall planning, and I have no desire 

ro become a fellow traveler on that road. But I do believe 
that there is a temptation to abuse consumer credit in boom 
tumes, that it can thus become a serious source of instability 
in our economy, and that we would not jeopardize our general 
freedom from direct controls by giving the Federal Reserve 
System permanent authority to regulate consumer credit. I 
freely admit, however, that this view would be better held if 
it were based more firmly on objective study and research into 
the place of consumer credit in our economy and less on 
observation and opinion. That is the sort of basis for con- 
sideration and action which you could provide. 

The same or something similar might be said of mortgage 
financing, but I shall try not to go into that. Economics and 
social objectives become intermingled so fiercely when housing 
is discussed as to make calmness and objectivity a handicap, 
if not a badge of moral delinquency. 

The basic question involved in both cases is whether an 
attempt heal be made through regulation of these specific 
types of credit to exert a stabilizing influence on areas of the 
economy which, in the past, appear to have been major sources 
of instability of employment and production, or whether we 
should be content with efforts to regulate the overall! availabil- 
ity and cost of credit, hoping that fluctuations in the major 
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areas of the economy will balance out. Our experience, thus 
far, suggests to me that general credit controls can exert an 
effective influence on these particular types of credit only with 
a considerable lag, and that we cannot rely upon countervailing 
forces in the economy to maintain overall stability. 

Perhaps you can see where | have been heading in these 
somewhat random remarks, which have touched on a few 
aspects of central banking organization, policies, and tech- 
niques, while not mentioning others of equal or, perhaps, even 
greater importance. In general my purpose has been to frame 
a plea for help. A plea that theoretical economics come more 
steadily and effectively to the aid of practical economics in 
such fields as central banking. 

I recognize that theoretical economics is the basis of prac- 
tical economics. And | recognize that theoretical economists, 
in our time, seem mostly to have preferred to work on general 
principles, or on building models of economic performance, 
rather than on economic policies and their effects. I have not 
the competence to challenge the value of their work, but I 
question whether it is enough. I question whether economists 
individually and as a group can fulfill their obligations as 
citizens, as well as fol a and scholars, if they do not try 
to bring these interests together. | would say we need a revival 
of political economy, and | would invite you to look on central 
banking as a good place to start. The economists of an earlier 
day did not hesitate to jump into the thick of battle over 
current issues, and it did not seem to lower their academic 
standing then nor should it now. They were pamphleteers, 
they organized and participated in public meetings and dis- 
cussion groups, they brought their influence to bear in any 
way they could on public officials and private citizens. They 
were pungent and provocative in debate. Macaulay said of 
James Mill and his followers, on one occasion, “These smat- 
terers whose attainments just suffice to elevate them from the 
insignificance of dunces to the dignity of bores.” Perhaps that 
sort of thing is a little too violent for our present mood and 
condition. But it might be better than withdrawing completely 
into a realm of esoteric jargon, or indulging in an excess of 
politeness in dealing with your peers and your public, so that 
issues are seldom drawn clearly enough to attract public 
attention and promote public understanding. By your studies 
and your research and your application to the problems of 
economic theory, you have earned the right to be heard, and 
to give some sense of continuing direction to official action 
and to public opinion. I would like to see that right more 
vigorously exercised. 

I feel that it could be exercised more vigorously and to 
advantage in the field of central banking. We have excellent 
research staffs in the Federal Reserve System; able economists 
and statisticians and devoted students of money and banking 
problems. But their work needs more cross-fertilization and 
critical analysis by thoughtful and disciplined minds outside 
the System, who can apply their talents to this special field 
without the bias of an organizational viewpoint. Not enough 
work has been done, I would say, on the monetary problems 
of a mixed Government-private economy, on the functioning 
and form of a fractional reserve banking system in such an 
economy, on the growing importance of other financial institu- 
tions, which criss-cross both the fields of commercial banking 
and investment banking, and on the performance and charac- 
teristics of our money and capital markets. These are subjects 
which are becoming critical in the development of central 
banking. 

You have tended, I venture to say, to occupy yourselves too 
much with the refinement of old ideas which are no longer 
wholly relevant, with the cataloguing of new economic pro- 
cesses, with the application of mathematical equations to sit- 
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uations too dependent on human behavior to be amenable 
to such treatment, or with building utopian models of the 
dream world of the future, while neglecting the hard but 
rewarding task of studying the present in a way which would 
contribute effectively to public policy and private well-being. 
If you will not use it against me, I would say that you have 
left the latter task to the improvised judgments of practitioners 
who have lacked the time or the equipment needed to work 
out a coherent and consistent basis for the actions which they 
must take. 

It is said that there has been a renaissance of monetary and 
credit policy in recent years. In fact, some extravagant claims 
are again beginning to appear concerning the power and influ- 
ence of monetary measures in curing or ameliorating our 
economic ills. Governments may be tempted to commit or 
condone economic errors, in the hope that monetary policy can 
redress the balance, and in the hope that the central banking 
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system will stand as a buffer between the Government and an 
electorate which chafes at restraint. We shall have to guard 
against asking too much of monetary policy. But it is a fact 
that monetary measures have re-established themselves, and 
rightly so, as one of the principal means used by governments 
to try to keep national economies in order without the stifling 
restrictions of more direct physical controls. 

What I would now like to see is a renaissance in the study 
of money and banking in general and of central banking in 
particular. I would like to see a fresh and thorough examina- 
tion of our existing banking and credit machinery and our 
money and capital markets. I would hope that out of such 
study and examination would come new ideas and new pro- 
posals which would give shape and direction to future public 
policies and private actions. It would be a task worthy of the 
best talent you can bring to bear on it. 


A New Horizon for U. S. Capitalism 


REMOVE BARRIERS IMPEDING THE FLOW OF CAPITAL 
By G. KEITH FUNSTON, President, New York Stock Exchange 


Delivered at meeting of World Affairs Council of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, January 13, 


HERE WAS a man once, a giant of his time, who 

boiled down the complexities of world trade to a 

very simple truth. He said: “. . . A must take some 
of B's produce, otherwise B will not be able to pay for 
what he would take of A.” 

The author of that quick lesson is unique in America’s 
history. He was a visionary with cool, common sense, and 
we would be hard put to find another man who left so 
deep an imprint on our life as an editor, publisher, financier, 
economist, scientist, philosopher and statesman. It is fitting 
and fortunate that your meeting takes place during a world- 
wide celebration marking the 250th anniversary of Benjamin 
Franklin's birth. 

It is said of Franklin that he wasn’t entrusted 
writing the Declaration of Independence for fear he might 
conceal a joke in it. But for all his incisive humor his 
greatness lies in the fact that his guidance is as pointed and 
applicable now as it was two centuries ago. Franklin's simple 
truth about “A buying B's produce” sets in perspective one 
of the most haunting of our 20th century problems— 
world trade and the free world’s job of living together. 


with 


WoRLD PICTURE SHOWS TRADE AND INVESTMENTS 
ARE RISING; CONFIDENCE HAS BEEN RESTORED 

It is a curious commentary on the course of history that 
in some ways we have come the fuyJl circle since Franklin's 
day. His most fruitful years were spent explaining the needs 
and hopes of a “have not” America to the old world 

There is not much question today that we are still badly 
in need of explanation and understanding. We are still 
living in a world in which the basis for our existence 
is challenged. And once again we find ourselves in many 
ways a “have not” nation, though what we lack are not 
the manufactured goods we once required, but critical raw 
materials needed to feed our 20th century technology. 

But the parallel with the past, I think, ends there. The 
burden of free world leadership has been thrust on us— 
and we have assumed it. The great majority of Americans 
know today that finding workable solutions to major economic 
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problems is nothing less than a world-wide search—and 
that search has become a matter of national policy. 

We have learned, in the course of our growth, that it 
is not necessary for some people to be poor so that others 
can be rich, any more than it is necessary for some nations 
to be poor so that others can flourish. We know, in fact, 
that we shall never again be comfortable as long as there 
is desperate want in the world. This has prompted Historian 
Arnold Toynbee to predict the 20th century will be remem 
bered not for the conquest of disease, or for splitting the 
atom, but for “having been the first age since the dawn of 
civilization in which people dared to think it prac 
ticable to make the civilization available for 
the whole human race.” 

We have discovered, finally, that trade relationships draw 
their real strength from the mutual benefits to be gained 
A clear road to peace and prosperity has emerged. It lies 
through the two-way flow of goods, know-how and above 
all, capital. The opportunities this presents to us are enormous 

If we could view our world through a single window we 
would see that, despite our disappointment since Geneva 
mam of our recent fears have come to nought. On the other 
had, many of our hopes have materialized beyond our 

pectations. Europe, its economic confidence restored, is 
no longer plagued by the fear expressed in the adage “when 
America sneezes the world catches pneumonia.” All around 
us we see world trade on the upswing, foreign investments 
growing, underdeveloped countries improving their living 
standards, inflationary pressures being held in check, and 
conditions for freer exchange of foreign currencies into 
dollars being achieved 

Our window-on-the-world cannot, of 
the future. But we don’t need any special vantage point 
to tell us that the people of the world have seen a vision of 
a better life—and there are several things about that vision 
that are inescapable. The first is that it is spreading to every 
corner of the globe. The second is that in the free world 
venture capital is really the stuff the vision is made of 
The years ahead are going to take unprecedented amounts 
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of capital for heavy fixed investments. We have tried at 
the Stock Exchange to estimate the scope of what is likely 
to be required throughout the rest of the free world for 
the next five years. We find, for example, that over $90 
billion of new capital will be needed to maintain the recent 
growth in per capita output. 

Well, unaided, the people of the world are simply not 
equipped to supply that amount of investment money. But 
with American help there is the prospect that a goodly 
amount of it can be raised. And our national self-interest-— 
our need for raw materials and for new world markets— 
demands that we undertake the job to a greater extent than 
we have ever attempted. 

If we do—and there is tangible evidence that such a 
move is underway—we can hopefully expect to see in the 
next 25 years a boom in underdeveloped countries such as 
the world has never known. 

Does the enterprising, equity-minded U. S. investor fit 
into this picture? 1 am absolutely convinced that over the 
long-term he does. Experienced investors have already shown 
they are alert to Europe's prosperity and to the opportunities 
overseas. Not since the 20's have we witnes sO great 
a willingness to export our capital—first by investing in 
U. S. companies with overseas operations, and second by 
investing directly in foreign securities. Paced by American 
firms doing foreign business, our private investments abroad 
in the years between 1946 and 1954 almost doubled to 

26% billion. And in 1954 those investments earned a 
record $2.5 billion. Moreover, to meet the needs of a people 
willing to venture, U. S. bankers and brokers have stepped 
up their foreign activities. 

Despite the present willingness of many of our people 
to risk their money overseas one cautionary note must be 
sounded—particularly where direct foreign investments are 
concerned. I believe that at present—and for reasons I will 
outline in a moment—a sharp line must be drawn between 
the experienced investor and the man who is new to share- 
ownership 

At the Stock Exchange we are deeply committed to the 
concept of broadening ownership. We are also convinced 
that capitalism's greatest moments are still to come, and 
that they will be ushered in in an era of “mass investments.” 
We look-to millions of middle-income Americans to invest 
some of their money in our great businesses, and to share 
the rewards and risks of ownership in an expanding economy. 
Ten years ago the prospect of “mass investments” was a dream. 
Today, we see it happening, and it places a special responsi- 
bility on the Exchange Community in its efforts to broaden 
the ownership base. That responsibility poses a peculiar 
problem for us in the field of foreign investments. 

We are certainly aware of the great opportunities abroad. 
And we are also convinced that as we strengthen capitalism 
here we must be interested in strengthening it elsewhere— 
particularly in areas where the potential is greatest. 

But we must recognize, too, the unhappy fact that there is 
a yawning gap between opportunity and fulfillment 
between what the investment climate actually is and what 
we would like it to be. The realities that plague overseas 
investments throw a shadow over the prospect of profits. 
And candor dictates that the average U. S. investor—with 
whom we are most concerned, and who has an enormous 
investment potential—be advised that at present foreign 
investment fields are loaded with danger. The pitfalls are 
many, and the warning signals haven't been made clear 
enough. I should like to outline the present dangers, and 
mention some prospects for removing them. 
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FOREIGN RESTRICTIONS, DIFFERENCES BETWEEN U. S. AND 
EUROPEAN CAPITALISM INHIBIT U. S. INVESTMENTS ABROAD 

The U. S. investor who looks abroad often runs into a 
bewildering array of legal uncertainties and complexities, 
unless he chooses to invest in an American firm with 
overseas operations. If he is able and willing to surmount 
the obstacles, he faces an equally perplexing problem: the 
fact that most foreign companies bear almost no resemblance 
to their American counterparts when it comes to full dis- 
closure of financial data, the seeking of a widespread 
corporate vote in company affairs, and other sound, equitable 
stockholder relations policies. 

The investor in American companies has increasingly been 
fed a diet of understandable statistics, periodic progress 
reports and open accounting methods. As an overseas investor 
he frequently finds himself a poorly-informed relation of 
the stockholder family—if he is informed at all. He has a 
healthy and natural reluctance against being weaned from 
his U. S. diet. And he naturally hesitates to risk his money 
without having the basic data necessary for his investment 
decision. 

Let's take a look at each of these problems. 

First, there are legal and regulatory uncertainties. American 
dollars are subject to multiple exchange rates that are 
complicated enough to confuse anyone but a mathematician. 
Discriminatory tax laws are designed, it often seems, to 
choke off the very flow of venture capital foreign countries 
most need. If the American investor decides his opportunities 
warrant pressing ahead anyway, he is likely to run up against 
laws limiting the amount of profits he can withdraw, and 
regulations governing the amount of capital he can transfer. 
And finally, in certain countries he is all too frequently 
apt to meet with the most painful and unjust penalty of all— 
outright expropriation. 

In an era when many sovereign nations are just beginning 
to feel the first nationalistic effects of independence, the 
expropriation problem is by no means a dead or dying issue. 
A couple of months ago, for example, a United Nations 
committee, preparing a draft for the International Covenant 
on Human Rights, included a paragraph which said, “the 
right of people to self-determination shal! include permanent 
sovereignty over their natural wealth and resources. In no 
case,” declared the text, “may a people be deprived of its 
own means of subsistence on the grounds of other rights 
that may be claimed by other states.” While national self- 
determination is a policy we Americans recognize and respect, 
the language of the proposed draft—in what it specifically 
omitted mentioning—contained an implied endorsement by 
the General Assembly of the right of expropriation without 
compensation. Here then, was a mew danger and a new 
barrier to Americans willing to export their capital. It 
prompted me to write our U. N. Representative urging that 
the language of the final draft make crystal clear that the 
rights of individuals everywhere—including investors—must 
be respected. The General Assembly is scheduled to consider 
this matter in detail later in the year. We hope—and we 
shall continue to urge—that the U. N. recognize that while 
a country may decide its best interests lie along the 
nationalization route, investors must be assured of prompt, 
adequate and effective compensation. Otherwise foreign 
countries will limit drastically their chances of getting 
American capital. 

Fortunately, without expecting the millennium in removing 
existing obstacles, or denying that our own government 
imposes some rather massive investment barriers through 
the capital gains levy and the double tax on dividends, there 
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are good indications that progress is being made overseas. 
McGraw Hill reports some 35 countries have passed or 
proposed laws to encourage U. S. investments. New tech- 
niques are being developed to simplify exchange rates and 
speed the two-way flow of funds. Foreign governments are 
reappraising their tax laws and offering new incentives to 
U. S. corporations. 

These are welcome developments and should be encouraged. 
They are a true barometer of the investment climate abroad. 
As the climate improves it’s logical to expect improvement in 
a second major obstacle I mentioned earlier—the area of 
“full disclosure.” 

There is more to this barrier, however, than the simple 
unwillingness to bare corporate secrets. Capitalism through- 
out the world has many faces—and nor all of them are 
familiar to us. 

In the last two years I have had the opportunity to visit 
some 10 foreign countries. To the U. S. businessman there 
is nothing stranger than the insight such visits provide 
into the differences between our own and foreign brands 
of capitalism. “Enterprise” may go under the same generic 
name, but often the similarities are slight. 

It is fact, not criticism, to say that filled with our own 
success, we don't fully understand the pressures still operating 
on the businessman abroad. And it is fact, not criticism, to 
say that our foreign counterpart still doesn’t grasp what 
has happened here since the turn of the century. He doesn’t 
understand, for example, a system that is fiercely competitive, 
that fights for markets instead of sharing them, that reports 
earnings and sales instead of concealing them, and most 
important, that woos stockholders instead of running from 
them. The sight of one of our stockholder meetings, attended 
by hundreds or thousands of owners—an event we witness 
here year after year—would fill many foreign businessmen 
with consternation. A program such as ours to broaden 
shareownership is, to most foreign executives, as alien and 
distant as Mars. 


STRAWS IN THE WIND: FOREIGN FIRMS WANT ACCESS TO 

U. S. MARKETS; ARE SEEN CLOSER TO U. S. METHODS 

I do not believe that in the United States we are especially 
determined to export our particular brand of capitalism. 
But if that happens of its own accord it is all to the good 
And our prestige and success, coupled with the need for 
U. S. dollars, are prompting more and more foreign business- 
men to take a long look at the full disclosure principles 
that have become basic to our public companies. 

“We will listen to an American businessman,” a Belgian 
executive told me not long ago. “We will give more credence 
to your experience, and to what you say, than we will to our 
own people.” And a German businessman added, “We are 
coming to the point where we will have to issue our financial 
statements along the lines that you do.” As this comes to 
pass it will constitute a major breakthrough in the field of 
international investment. Full disclosure will serve to make 
foreign securities more widely-known, and will give foreign 
firms better access to our money markets—and eventually 
to our customers. New horizons for U. S. enterprise will 
burst open, and will help satisfy, on a sound basis, the 
American appetite for foreign investments that has been 
whetted by the free world’s prosperity. 

There are, of course, implications to American capital 
moving overseas that are broader than purely economic 
matters. The U. S. was built with the aid of foreign money. 
This pattern has been reversed. For us to increase further 
the movement of our capital abroad will assist nations overseas 
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to achieve a higher living standard, and will help them 
decide the kind of capitalism they are going to have. There 
is probably no more important decision for the free world 
to make. For if other countries move toward our own con- 
cept of enterprise—and toward the idea we are developing 
of a broader, man-in-the-streets kind of ownership—we shall 
have developed the strongest and most effective non-military 
weapon against Communism. 


NYSE ENCOURAGING FOREIGN FIRMS TO MEET 
DISCLOSURE STANDARDS, LIST SHARES FOR TRADING IN U. S. 

There are signs, in fact, that foreign companies—par- 
ticularly those of an international character—are moving 
closer to our full disclosure standards. The New York Stock 
Exchange is actively encouraging this process and the logical 
step that springs from it: the increased listing on our Ex- 
change of foreign securities. Today, our “foreign -roster” 
includes 300 stocks and bonds of foreign governments and 
corporations. This makes the Exchange the nation’s leading 
market place for foreign securities. We think more foreign 
listings will help meet the needs of the average U. S. investor 
who is looking abroad. They will put within his reach not only 
the issues of domestic firms with large-scale overseas opera 
tions, but those of a growing list of “blue chip” foreign 
companies. The end result will be a financial market place 
that is truly world-wide in character. 

When foreign companies seek to list we must, as a 
practical matter, take into consideration their accounting 
methods and problems, and we must recognize, also, that 
the laws under which they operate are different from our 
own. Accordingly, we have made adjustments to meet their 
needs and charters. But in the area of full disclosure, and 
in matters pertaining to the right to vote—safeguards which 
provide U. S. investors with the basic protection they must 
have, the Exchange has insisted on high, democratic standards. 


I am asked frequently how foreign firms feel about our 
listing requirements. Well, those that have met them find 
that far from working a hardship, our policy provides real 
benefits in the form of wider U. S. ownership. 

Consider, for example, Rhodesian Selection Trust, Ltd 
This important African copper producer was admitted to 
trading last July. In the past six months some two million 
American shares of the Company's stock changed hands, 
and the number of U. S. shareholders increased more than 
six-fold to 5,000. 

This one case history does not, of course, blind us to 
the problem ahead. Foreign companies are not likely to 
break down the door in an effort to list, or to furnish the 
American investor with full information. On the other 
hand, our own requirements did not spring up overnight, nor 
were they accepted immediately by domestic companies 
There is the classic story of the Stock Exchange official 
who some 85 years ago requested certain corporate informa- 
tion of a railroad and received this reply: “The Company 
makes no reports and publishes no statements—and have 
not done anything of the kind for the last five years.” 
Yes, much shall have to be done in the way of slow, patient 
education before more foreign firms understand and accept 
our standards. 

But I believe, by way of summary, that in the free world 
we are united behind a common economic goal—however 
difficult it may be to achieve. That goal calls for removing 
barriers impeding the flow of capital, and we shall achieve 
it simply because the U. S. needs raw materials, the free 
world needs U. S. capital, and the opportunities for both 
our friends and ourselves are fabulous. This is the 20th 
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century application of Franklin's maxim about “A” and “B.” 

I believe the way has been cleared for fuller disclosure 
of corporate data. Foreign businessmen are aware of the 
wealth of material available to investors in this country 
If in the long run they are to tap our capital markets 
effectively, they cannot afford to offer less information to 
United States investors 

I believe the trend to full disclosure is receiving its 
greatest impetus from the success of our own form of 
capitalism. Until the pattern is more marked however, | 
would still advise the average U. S. investor to look to 
domestic companies with foreign operations and foreign 
companies similar to those listed on our Exchange. 

I believe, finally, we must look toward the day when 
foreign governments will remove frustrating exchange regu- 
lations, permit free convertibility of funds, recognize the 
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sanctity of private property, repeal discriminatory tax laws, 
and offer U. S. corporations greater incentives to develop 
foreign properties. 

History, I think, is on our side. It was Emerson who said, 
“We rail at trade, but the historian of the world will see 
that it (trade) was the principle of liberty, that it settled 
America, and destroyed feudalism and made peace 
and kept peace...” 

How long before our goals are reached? There was 
another man who said, “He that can have patience can 
have what he will . . .” And he added, as if he could look 
across two hundred years in time to the threat of world 
Communism, “He who shall introduce into public affairs 
the principles of primitive Christianity, shall revolutionize 
the world.” His name, of course, was Benjamin Franklin— 
and we are out to prove him right. 


Your Life Ten Years From Today 


APPRAISAL OF VIOLENT CHANGE AND CHALLENGE IN THE DECADE AHEAD 
By LEO CHERNE, Executive Director of the Research Institute of America 
Delivered before The Sales Executwes Club of New York, New York, Jan. 10, 1956 


DON'T QUITE KNOW how to explain an unaccount- 

able nervousness—fourteen times should accustom one 

to any audience, and I have been used to this one for 
more years now than | think I'd like to remember. This 
particular occasion has a very different meaning for me. 
Perhaps the reason is that for the first time in fourteen years 
| have not selected one year to look at, but ten. Perhaps 
the reasons are more personal ones. It may be the fact that 
I, this week, am celebrating my own twentieth anniversary 
in the Research Institute, which has devoted some twenty 
years of increasing and expanding effort to be useful to you 
Perhaps the reason is some knowledge of the content of what 
! have to convey 

The knowledge of these next ten years will be as dramatic 
as filled with change, as jampacked with impact for American 
business in the total American community as any fifty 
years in the entire development of civilized man. To convey 
these ten years in some forty minutes is not easy. Let me 
first say why I have selected ten, not one, to look at. Within 
the Research Institute we have become increasingly persuaded 
that the very nature of American business has changed and 
is changing violently; that a one-year look ahead which 
used to be adequate, and in many businesses luxurious, is 
now no longer adequate for any of the fundamental plans 
of business; that when American corporations invest as 
they plan to this coming year, thirty-three billion dollars 
additional in plant expansion and equipment, they are plan- 
ning not for one year or two or even five, they are planning 
for a minimum of a decade. But when we have witnessed, 

we have these past ten years, the most incredible expansion 
of American output, of the machines and factories which 
produce that revolutionary concept that Robert A. Whitney, 
president of the National Sales Executives, Inc., calls con- 
sumerism, not capitalism, we are in the very midst of a 
necessity to view a society from a perspective longer than 
any we have been accustomed to. And so, at the Research 
Institute, we have been preoccupied with a ten and twenty 


year look 

Last week the Research Institute completed a survey of 
1.500 key businesses in the United States in an effort to 
determine the attitude of the business men themselves 


What are their plans? What is their outlook? What do 
they see in the five years ahead? Eighty per cent of the 
entire group of 1,500 expect the same gross for over fwe 
years, without interruption. Not until this survey was it 
apparent that the ghosts of 1929 have finally been laid to 
rest. Less than one per cent of the entire group of key 
businessmen believe there is any possibility, any possibility 
within this interval of fwe years, of anything resembling a 
business crash. 

Within the group, thirteen per cent see the possibility 
of a serious recession. A mild recession something like ‘54, 
but not sufficient to interrupt the interval of sustained growth, 
is seen as a possibility by sixty-five per cent. And twenty-one 
per cent, one of every five key businessmen, see no trouble 
of any character at anytime within this interval. There has 
been no phenomenon of the character of the present expanding 
economy in our society in all of its history, and these 
businessmen are planning on that basis. 

Before the fantastic nature of those plans we, I think, 
should have a little closer look at exactly where we are. 
Then we may better understand where it is we'll move. 
Because where we are, itself, is almost beyond belief. Our 
rate of growth in 1955 was two or three times as great as 
in any normal, good; expansive business year. In automobiles 
alone more cars were sold in 1955 than in any other two 
of the best years prior to 1949. Bear in mind that before 
1949 there were four years of automobile output feeding 
the hunger for cars after years of wartime shutdown. 

When I spoke here a year ago, I used a figure of speech 
and a physical implement to illustrate. The physical implement 
was this: the elephant prod which I had just picked up 
in the course of a trip through Asia. I anticipated that "55 
would be a good year, but that if it were to be good enough, 
selling in America would have to use something resembling 
this prod to move the elephant. I must honestly confess, 
especially since Will Foster has indicated that I have had 
a frightening degree of accuracy, that I did not anticipate 
that we would drive this prod in so hard. (I hope I don’t 
impale myself on this figure of speech.) I did not anticipate 
that you would drive this prod in so hard that the consumer 
in America would go thirty-five billion dollars into consumer 
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debt in order to purchase the merchandise you are selling. 
This, too, is a part of 1955 and is the point at which we 
started this year's journey. In 1955, sixty-five million American 
people were employed, three million more than a year ago. 
As the payrolls were closed, the average factory wage in 
the country was $79.50. Up one dollar in just the last month 
of the year alone. Up six dollars in the entire year—almost 
a 10% increase in earnings. 230 billion dollars of personal 
income was the record set in 1955. And talking of the 
elephant prod and consumer debt, almost as much was added 
to liquid savings as was incurred in debt. As a matter of 
fact, there 1s increasing reason to believe that a very high 
percentage of those who went into debt, saved at the same 
time. Someone ought to teach them the economic facts 
of life—that it literally costs money to buy on time. One 
of the weaknesses of Americans is that we have too readily 
relied on the persuasion that it does not cost money for 
an article that you put no down payment on. In this direction, 
the ten years ahead offer some danger, especially for selling. 

New, let's look at the ten years. Here are some of the 
things we know. Ten years from now our population will 
be larger by some twenty-four million people—that’s the 
new market, or additional market. There will be a five-hour 
drop in the work week with the most fabulous increase 
in leisure time the civilized world has ever seen. Personal 
income at that fabulous record I have already indicated 
will be up another thirty per cent. The output of businesses 
and service institutions will increase another fifty per cent 
in ten years, one half again as much as business is now 
turning out. This is a measure of what will be available 
for sales. The market will be there with its money. The 
Institutions will be there with their produots. The consumer 
will be there with his desires. They must be brought 
together—they MUST be brought together, because on the 
other side of the coin is danger. Every year in this ten will 
add 4% to our productivity. Each year we learn to put out 
the same quantity of goods with 4% less labor—that’s without 
the additions to population. The things we'll sell must 
make 2,700,000 additional jobs this year if we are to end 
the year exactly where we started it, no further ahead, no 
records broken as in ‘55, no forward challenges met. You 
have some measure of the challenge even in 1956 alone— 
let alone the challenge for a ten-year interval. 

This ten years will see a revolution in distribution as 
dramatic, and, in some ways, as disturbing as were the 
changes which were produced by the industrial revolution. 
We will in these ten years finally come to an end of what 
is fundamentally a dead-end road of selling, the opportunity 
of selling more of the same in the same old way. There 
is literally a point at which the consumer rebels against 
a third T.V. set, against a 50 horse power that only enables 
the car to stand bumper to bumper with the other cars 
on a mad Sunday afternoon on a contrivance that some 
American humorist called a highway. The method of selling, 
the incentive to spur the mechanism, even the purpose, 
will, within these ten years, undergo dramatic change as 
within distribution there is a belated effort to catch up 
to the fantastic new world which has already opened to 
production. The world of new technology. 

These ten years assure the highest level of prosperity 
the American people have ever dreamed of. But, within this 
same ten years there will be no comfort for the smal! merchant, 
no comfort for the cash-hungry independent manufacturer, 
no comfort for the comfortable whatever their size or kind, 

. no comfort for those who just want to hold their own, 
because the next ten years will see the wildest competitive 
scramble in which the edge will be given to bigness in 
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business, bigness in government, bigness in unions. The 
world we are entering during these ten years is based on 
the most incredible investment ever made by man in 
scientific research. But research is a big company’s tool, 
with a big company payoff, and the smaller enterprise, the 
independent, may find itself sitting on the sidelines as 
business multiplies, as merger, diversifications and decen 
tralization move the giant into every last corner of enterprise 
in America. 

These ten years will be filled with 
challenges that can only be hinted at. We are at the frontier, 
for example, of a new age of personal health and medicine 
We will find ourselves deep in the paradox that as the 
age of effective man is lengthened and his energy and 
wisdom increased, the retirement age gets lower and lower. 
Ir may be in this reservoir that selling in America may yet 
find its ultimate answer for effective manpower to meet 
incredible challenge. 

Within these ten years the wide variety of new drugs will 
increase the capacity of every last person in this room. The 
antibiotics have already killed infection; the cortisones will 
smash fatigue and the relaxers will suppress anxiety. But 
only man can create purpose. And it is the search for 
purpose which will be the ultimate goal of this incredible 
new enterprise. 

This ten years will find us already using the new in- 
struments of power, atomic and solar. As we concentrate 
on the word atomic with which you are more familiar, take 
your long-term view, keep your mind open for the power 
of the sun. The scientists are virtually agreed that man’s 
age-logg quest for free power will be found within the 
nexttwenty-five years in the sun itself. The most historic 
development that has occurred within this generation occurred 
in 1955. This was the opening of the first, effective private 
solar plant. 

This ten years will see a word which has been abused 
and misused translated into resi tneaning—automation. What 
is talked about as automation today in most instances is 
not automation, it is increased mechanization, itself a 
dramatic step. But automation is other than 
increased mechanization—it's the application of a brain to 
the machine, not merely the elimination of physical and 
mental power by the machine a machine that thinks 
a machine which has memory, that can tune back its own 
experience to itself and which consequently can correct 
itself. And the most important consequence of this develop 
ment will not be the manpower displaced, the retraining of 
vast millions of American labor, nor the fact that it opens 
up vast new frontiers of production, but another one: the 
automated factory can't afford to stop. It will not be able 
to tolerate even a slowdown. We will, within these ten years 
find ourselves unable to permit not only depression, but 
even significant recession. We cannot order a lay off for a 
period of thirty days. An automated factory grinds on. It 
must, to pay for itself. Planning, the deadly word of the 
New Deal, will be the prime essential of private American 
industry in this fabulous new world 

We will yet get to the bottom of our persistent problems, 
the farm for example. Not a soil bank, not a billion of 
additional government investments, not any of these very 
obviously needed panaceas which may or may not work, 
but chemistry will bail out the farm as it is bailing out 
the traditional industry of the western world, coal. 

And, above and beyond all of these perhaps the greatest 
challenge of all is facing us, one I have already indicated 
to you—leisure. For the first time we shall have a society 
which devotes the greatest part of its working day not to 


opportunities and 


something 
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making money but to spending time. A mad rush to spend 
time creatively, effectively or even with just plain narcotic 
effect will dominate a very significant portion of the activities 
of almost all of American business. We cannot possibly 
approach this problem by building another Fontainebleau— 
another hundred Fontainebleau's in Miami. The Fontainebleau 
may well deaden their senses, it doesn’t occupy them. There 
will be another five million pleasure boats of all kinds on 
America’s lakes and shoreline, and this will not be adequate 
to fill the time. The automobiles will backup still further 
than we can build roads for them to ride on, and this will 
not be enough. It’s the search for the constructive use of 
leisure which will take hundreds of thousands and send 
them flying on a five-hour trip, ten years from now, from 
New York to London, Paris or Rome, with no more thought 
and less effort than is now involved in getting on Road 17 
for a trip to the Catskills. 

The world in 1965 will place every kind of new vision 
and opportunity before the American people. In every 
home the majesty of color will come out of a television 
set and will, for a moment, obscure the fact that there 
aren't enough individualist thinkers in business anymore 
How can there be? They are all watching the $64,000 
Question. 

One of the problems of selling will be to overcome the 
wild drive for sameness. As a matter of fact, selling will 
confront that problem in a very large measure on its present 
battlefield. Ten years from now there will be no significant 
distinction among brands as there is in fact now. All 
»roducts will be good. What will sell them? Not the product 
a the salesman . . . his training, his professional skill, 
his proper know-how, his merchandising capacity, his interest 
in his customer. And if he doesn’t, we shall fail, because 
there is no economic law that says: Just because you can 
turn out 50% more you can sell 50% more. Unfortunately, 
there is no economic law which guarantees that. 

Within the next ten years the average American business 
will finally come to grips with the No. 1 problem: “What 
motivates a salesman?” In recent years business has lately 
come to grips with the problem: “What motivates the 
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executive?” It learned, in many cases with considerable 
surprise, that it was not simply money, but other elements as 
well, reputation, prestige, purpose and accomplishment that 
the executive seeks. Within these next ten years increasingly, 
businesses will learn that the salesman, too, has reasons to 
be motivated. Almost from scratch he must be developed, 
motivated and given the depth of what, up to now, has 
almost entirely been purely a superficial, verbal exercise. 
There is probably no sales convention or meeting of any 
character anywhere in the country anymore where a sales- 
person is not called professional. But, calling a man pro- 
fessional and making him, in fact, professional have a wide 
distance between them. 

We will, within these ten years, have every conceivable 
component needed to rise to the highest heights civilized 
man has ever in his wildest imagination dreamed of. We 
will have all the makings, all the parts and pieces. They 
must be hammered together. An expression comes to my 
mind: “But for a nail, a kingdom was lost.” A nail—not 
an elephant prod, a nail. The nail represents effective, 
modern, developed and motivated selling, the link between 
the consumer and the manufacturer. Does anyone happen 
to have a nail in the house? I'm talking about selling—the 
nail for which a kingdom may be lost—the kingdom of 
man's dreams within reach, the kingdom of freedom from 
frugal, backbreaking work, the freedom of growth, the 
freedom of time in which to enjoy life, the freedom for 
family, for fun, for art and creation—the freedom perhaps 
that will enable us to come a step closer in the ultimate search 
for purpose. If we but use the nail of effective selling to ham- 
mer the pieces together . . . this is the challenge which con- 
fronts us. This is the measure of the opportunity. If no other 
segment of the American society discovers t peor within 
these ten years, you at least can move ahead confident that 
you have a purpose. You are the builders of dreams; you 
are the architects of the future; you are the ones who can 
fulfill man’s historic cause. 

Not for one year, but for ten, I wish you every possible 
satisfaction. 


The American Bill of Rights 


A LIVING FORCE 


By CLYDE DOYLE, Member of Congress, 23rd Congressional Dystrict, California. Member of House Armed Services 
Committee and House Un-American. Activities Committee 


Delivered at luncheon of Bill of Rights Commemoration Committee, Los Angeles, California, December 12, 1955 


Committee for making this timely event possible. For 
many years | have observed the splendid emphasis the 
committee has placed upon recognition of the importance 
of the American Bill of Rights to the destiny of our American 
way of life. For certainly, what protects and defends the 
freedoms and the rights of individual American citizens, 
indelibly marks our national pattern of conduct for better 
or for worse. In my humble but considered judgment, the 
Bill of Rights is today a living force which we must not 
hesitate to defend and observe with our utmost diligence and 
vigilance. 
In submitting my brief remarks for your consideration, 
I know you understand that I can only share out of my 
own personal experiences, largely gained from 30 active 
and pleasant years as a practicing attorney at the California 
Bar and over 9 years now, as a member of our National 
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House of Representatives, where I am privileged to serve 
as a member of two major committees, the House Armed 
Services Committee and the House Un-American Activities 
Committee. 

My acceptance of the kind invitation extended me to be 
your main speaker on this very important and pleasant 
occasion, naturally caused me to dig deeper into the history 
and significance of our American Bill of Rights to all 
American citizens, regardless of national origin or economic 
station in life. So, it may well be that I today am the chief 
benefactor, because I am confident my re-study of our Bill 
of Rights has not only refreshed and strengthened my 
dedication to its high purposes, but, it has made me more 
determined to take advantage of every opportunity afforded, 
to be more vigilant in my protection of the freedoms and 
rights of all American citizens. Out of my own recent ex- 
perience thus gained, I advocate that each American citizen 
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not only read the Bill of Rights this very week, we are 
here observing, but that each also studiously read some of 
the pertinent history relating to these especially cherished 
amendments to our Constitution. 

It is well that we remember that the American colonists, 
beginning with early Virginia, were settled under royal 
charters, granted by the Kings of England. You will also 
recall that these charters almost always contained very strict 
and extremely burdensome reservations in favor of the 
English Crown. They did not fail to enumerate limitations 
and restrictions upon the exercise of civil and political 
liberties which must be strictly observed by these early 
emigrants from England. These colonists did not acquire 
civil and political liberties as they were then known in 
England. In fact, as early as 1612 the Virginia colonists 
protested to the English Crown, against the deprivation of 
these rights. So, eventually, the Revolutionary War came 
about. 

It is well to remember that only 13 years passed between 
the signing of our Declaration of Independence dated in 
Congress at Philadelphia, July 4, 1776, and the date of 
the passage by Congress of these 10 Amendments on Sep- 
tember 25, 1789. Thirteen years is a very short span of time, 
as the history of nations occurs. It was a very, very short 
period of time in our early national history. It is also well 
for us to remember that a total of 124 amendments to our 
original Constitution of 1789 were actually proposed for 
inclusion in the Bill of Rights, so determined were the States, 
that before they would finally accept the new form of 
government, they must be guaranteed the civil and political 
liberties we are today appropriately honoring and reviewing 
our allegiance to. Seventeen of the 124 amendments were 
duly accepted by the House of Representatives and two of 
these 17 were later rejected by the Senate. That lefr 15 
proposed amendments of the original 124; these were reduced 
to an even dozen before Congress approved. Then, on 
submission to the States, two of this dozen were rejected 
by the States, thus leaving the 10 we now revere as our 
Bill of Rights. Yes, it was a real Living Force to our fore- 
fathers. It cannot be less than a real living force to us of 
this generation, if we would profit by the experience of 
dedicated men who fought and died, that they might have 
individual freedom and have it more abundantly. 

Each time I visit that certain historical church, St. Johns 
in Richmond, Virginia, where Patrick Henry stood at the 
Virginia Convention of delegates on March 23, 1775, he 
having been a delegate from Virginia to the First Continental 
Congress, it gives me an actual sense of renewed and increased 
devotion for, on each such visit to the church pew from 
which he spoke, I hope you will not misunderstand me when 
I say, I can almost hear this great American say: 

“There is a just God who presides over the destinies of 

nations. 

“Why stand we here idle? What is it that gentlemen wish? 

What would they have? 

“Is life so dear, or peace so sweet, as to be purchased at 

the price of chains and slavery? Forbid it, Almighty God! 

I know not what course others may take; but as for me, 

give me liberty, or give me death!” 

Granting that it is a fact that we today do not face the 
immediate physical dangers of which Patrick Henry spoke, 
am I placing it upon a level or plane too high above us 
this day, to urge nevertheless that we have the same attitude 
and spirit possessed by him? 

Whenever I reflect upon the place of these 10 amendments 
to our Constitution as an historical fact, I also refiect upon 
the place of the Preamble to our Declaration of Independence, 
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also written and declared by daring Americans devoted to 
the cause of individual freedom at least equal to any in 
our national history. 

I, therefore submit the proposition that what was then set 
forth in the Preamble to our Declaration of Independence, 
must logically have had a direct bearing upon the thoughts 
and attitudes of the framers of our Constitution and our 
Brll of Rights. To me, with only 13 years spacing these two 
destiny-making documents, it is crystal clear that the Bill of 
Rights to our Constitution was written with the awareness 
by the authors of each of these 10 amendments, that their 
predecessors in the fight to guarantee individual liberty and 
justice for all men, had boldly written these for the allegiance 
and guidance of all Americans for all time—as follows, 

“We hold these truths to be self evident, that all men 

are created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights; that among these, are 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 

Granting that these express words are not in the Bill 
of Rights, I respectfully submit that we cannot approach 
a crystal clear appreciation of the true intent and purpose 
of the Bill of Rights, unless we read into them the high 
spiritual level declared only 13 years before in our basic 
Declaration of Independence. 

Who is there that contends the 10 amendments are not 
inalienable? Who is there that contends that life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness, are freedoms for less than all 
Americans? Who is there that contends that all Americans 
are not created equal by the same Creator? 

No, all the amendments known as the Bill of Rights are, 
by the plain fact of all American Citizens having the same 
Creator, possessed of the same and equal inalienable rights 
before that Creator, and, therefore, must be in the sight of 
man-made laws. The fact that all men are created equal in 
the sight of the same Creator, is what makes the liberties 
and rights guaranteed in the Bill of Rights—each and every 
one of them— inalienable. Not to recognize this basic 
premise for our Bill of Rights, is to place it on such a low 
and material level in our thinking, that the whims of evil 
and designing men could change ours into a nation governed 
by mere man rather than by established and revered law. 

It must be self evident, therefore, that, ours being a 
government of laws and not of men, no American citizen, 
in or out of Public Office can choose to respect or enforce 
less than each and all of the Bill of Rights, as to all American 
citizens, regardless of their national origin or economi: 
station in life. Our forefathers canabeat and established 
the Bill of Rights as a living and necessary force for all 
Americans. Just to the extent to which we as a nation 
practice what we preach about the Bill of Rights making 
all men equal in the sight of our laws, just to that extent, 
will we deserve the blessings—the blessings of our Creator 
Just to that extent, will we make for strength or weakness of 
the spiritual forces which also must be taken into consid. 
eration as factors which make our nation truly a great 
nation of freedom-loving men. 

Let us here briefly look at the make-up of the Bill of 
Rights, sometimes also called a “Bill of Prohibitions,” some- 
times called a “Bill of Restraints”. They make up an integrated 
list of “don’t” for the United States Congress to bear in 
mind in their legislative processes. Without giving you the 
full text of each, let me enumerate briefly: 

Amendment I guarantees freedom of religion; freedom 
of speech; freedom of the Press; right of peaceable 
assembly. 

Amendment Il—-tight to bear arms. 

Amendment II11—no quartering of soldiers in private homes 
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iN peace times, excepting with consent of the owner. 

Amendment 1V—Security of persons in their homes; 
against unreasonable searches. 

Amendment V—No person shall be compelled to be a 
witness against himself in any criminal case. 

Amendment ViI—Iin all criminal prosecutions, accused 
shall be entitled to speedy trial; be confronted with 
witnesses, and have assistance of counsel. 

Amendment VIl—Right of trial by jury. 

Amendment VIII—No excessive bail or cruel punishments. 

Amendment 1X—The enumeration of certain rights shall 
not deny others retained by the people. 

Amendment X—The powers not delegated to the U. S., 
by the Constitution, are reserved to the States, or to 
the people. 

It having been suggested to me that some of your many 
members of the press, radio and T.V. present would like to 
have me briefly discuss the work of the Un-American 
Activities Committee, which is one of my two major com- 
mittee assignments, I will gladly do so. Whatever I say 
will necessarily be my own opinion. 

This Committee was made a permanent House Committee 
at its creation in the 79th (1946) Congress; it has only 9 
members and al] are lawyers excepting one. It operates 
under Public Law 601 which, by its express terms charges 
the Committee “to investigate and report to the House the 
extent, character and objects of un-American propaganda 
activities in the U. S., and the diffusion within the U. S. 
of subversive propaganda within the U. S., whether this 
is instigated from foreign countries or of domestic origin 
and which attacks the form of government guaranteed by 
our Constitution, and all other questions in relation thereto, 
which would aid Congress in any remedial legislation.” 

As time does not permit of more than just a few comments, 
I will say that I believe this Committee does a very necessary, 
but a very trying and difficult duty, considering the nature of 
its task and the types of people it very frequently has to 
deal with, it is entitled to your commendation for its better- 
ment in procedures, especially as relates to the rights of 
witnesses. 

The House of Representatives itself, last April, adopted 
the Doyle Resolution #HR 151, unanimously. This resolu- 
tion, amongst other things, eliminates one-man investigations 
in all House Committees. It does not apply to Senate 
Committee investigations. 

When I was again yesterday asked how far I went in 
recognizing the right of a person, under the Bill of Rights, 
to dissent from my views, I again replied that I would fight 
for a man’s right to say and print or preach whatever he 
wished, provided he did it within the four corners of the 
U. S. Constitution as set out by established law. 

The right to patriotically disagree is inherent with 
American citizenship and the right to be wrong, if not a 
violation of established law, is another right, guaranteed by 
the Bill of Rights. 

Men who find it a burden to think frequently and clearly 
on the subject of civil rights for all American citizens, are 
not contributing towards making our beloved nation, a 
living force for Civil Rights as guaranteed by the Bill of 
Rights. 

I again restate, as I have many times, that I do not 
criticize a witness before our committee for standing on 
his constitutional rights as provided in the 5th amendment 
in the Bill of Rights, if that witness is in good faith with 
his oath, himself, and the Congress. But, it is disgusting 
to have a witness raise it when the known facts frequently 
show that he is merely following the known Communist 
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line of cheating on the Committee, even though there is 
no good faith, honesty or integrity present in his claim 
of the Constitutional privilege. 

Unless President Eisenhower was in error in his State 
of the Union message of 1954, the objects of the Congress, 
under Public Law 601, are necessary and of vital importance. 
The President said: “The subversive character of the Com- 
munist party in the U. S. has been clearly demonstrated in 
many ways, including Court proceedings. When a citizen 
knowingly participates in the Communist conspiracy, he no 
longer holds allegiance to the U. S.” 

The President's reference to Court proceedings causes 
me to say that I am always pleased when a high court 
clearly states the law, as applied to any of our Committee 
hearings, for much clear statement by the court is needed 
in this regard. 

In Public Law 831 of 81st Congress in the “Subversive 
Activities Control Act of 1950”, Congress declared as follows: 
Sec. 2— 

“As a result of evidence adduced before various committees 
of the Senate and House of Representatives, there exists 
a world Communist movement, which, in its origin, its 
development, and its present practices, is a world-wide 
revolutionary movement whose purpose it is, by treachery, 
deceit, infiltration into other groups (governmental & other- 
wise) espionage, sabotage, terrorism, and any other means 
deemed necessary, to establish a Communist totalitarian 
dictatorship in the countries throughout the world, through 
the medium of a world-wide Communist organization.” 

The 2nd World Congress of the Communist International, 
Moscow, July 17 to August 7, 1920, adopted resolutions 
spelling out denial of the right of free speech and of the 
press when it said— 

“Communism repudiates parliamentarianism as the forum 

of the future—it repudiates the possibility of winning 

over parliaments; its aim is to destroy parliaments 

The work within the parliaments . . . consists chiefly in 

making revolutionary propaganda from the parliamentary 

platform.” 

Who is there who fails to recognize that the resolution 
adopted in 1920 is still in active force and effect in 1955? 

When I was in China, Japan, Italy, England, Spain and 
other foreign countries, last, I asked certain intelligence 
officials whether or not the activities of the communists in 
their country were part of well defined world plans. Their 
unanimous answer was in the affirmative. 

But, in meeting this subversive conspiracy, we must not 
throw the Bill of Rights out the window. There is no need 
of doing so. To imitate or copy totalitarian security pro- 
cedures would be totally disastrous to our American way 
of life. It would make of the Bill of Rights a corpse instead 
of keeping it a limg force. We must continuously be on 
the alert lest those who are careless in differentiating between 
our security needs and our freedoms, under the Bill of 
Rights, take the easiest path, which does not necessitate 
non-interference with guaranteed rights. Due process of law 
must hold preeminence if individual rights and liberties are 
to be truly preserved as intended by our Bill of Rights, 
this is essential to make it a living force. 

In closing, may I invite you to share with me the proposition 
that the perpetuity of the Bill of Rights, deserves the best 
of whatever we are in individual patriotic vigilance, vigor, 
valiant protection of the rights and freedoms of all men, 
and that by our dedicated lives we increasingly help make 
our Bill of Rights a greater living force; that this Nation, 
under God, shall continue to be even a richer blessing to 
all Americans, everywhere, and in perpetuity. 


